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LOVE’S CHRISTMAS. 


CHARLES GAEVICE, 
AUTHOR OF 


“ Christmas Before and Behind the Ourtain,”’ etc. 





CHAPTEB VII. 
At Obristmas play and make good cheer, 
For Christmas comes but once a year. Tusser. 

Curisrmas Day! What a host of memories, 
what varied emotions, these words call Aa 

This day of all others is kept in all the four 
quarters of the globe. Christendom, though so 
fearfully divided, is one that day, and unites in the 
incense rising from myriads of plum puddings and 
tie millions of happy careless, hearts. Lord Mayor’s 
Day—long cherished though thou art—thou mayst 
fade if thon wilt; May Day, thou art already on 
thy last legs; even once potent Guy Fawkes’ Day 
may be forgot; but.as for thee, monarch of great 
days, oh, king! live for ever! 

All the guesta wereassembled at the Vale. There 
were the Cummings, the poor relations, the tottering 
old gentleman whom Mrs. Newton most disliked 
and snubbed. 

The Vale was hospitable to its connexions and 
they were here gathered round the Christmas fire 
= se drawing-room waiting for the Christmas 

inner, 

Outside, on the drive, were many confused foot- 
marke, impressions of the feet of humble and en- 
“lUsiastic retainers, who had come up early in the 
worning to sing a Christmas Carol. 

e They didit in kind-hearted Daniel Newton’s time, 
they did it now in his widows; but not for any love 
of her—oh, no, their grateful voicés were all for 
Deautiful Miss Stella, and their eyes, one and all, 
were directed to her window. 

a Bless her kind heart. The knew her in their 

‘sess and helplessness, and the children by the 
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[A CHRISTMAS GUEST.] 


) a ag loved her smile and sprang within its magic 
circle. 

Stella was there, standing amidst her distant 
cousins and shining like a star amidst the worship- 
ing little group. 

Stella was always the beauty of the family. Her 
gentle natureand kind, sensitive heart had made her 
what is far better, the goddess, the best loved, 

“How cold it is!’’ croaked the old gentleman 
from the corner, “ I think the Christmas gets colder 
every year. Itusen’t to be so very biting as it is 
to-day, I’m sure.” 

Cousin Stella laid her little white hand sympa- 
thetically upon his shoulder, and the old man looked 
up with a grateful smile. 

“Colder? Nonsense!” replied Mrs. Newton, 
shrewishly, and before any one else could make 
answer. ‘You forget your blood has grown 
pe and your limbs older since you were 
a boy.” 

* Perhaps so, Martha,’’ sighed the old man. 

“ Besides, the idea of being cold with such a firo 
as this. It’s ridiculous.” 

An uncomfortable silence fell upon the little 
group, which Stella broke by poking the magnificent 
fire violently. 

“ Well, mamma, it is not such a very fine one 
after all,” she said, with a gentle laugh. ‘‘ We 
will have a Christmas log, sha'l we, cousin?’ and 
as the old man looked up and chuckled in gratitude 
for her attempts at a diversion she rang the bell for 
the log, and with her own-fair hands and eyes 
superintended its elevation to the top of the burn- 
ing coals. 

Then rose the splinters and sparks. Mrs. Newton 
stalked off to spend half an hour in icily bad- 
gering the footmen and butler, and the cousins 

ell to talking and lauching as if a ghost or a damp 
blanket had staiked off or been removed from their 
shoulders, ie RIT. 

All but Stella. She safbestde: thg-old man, her 
hand in his ,.nd gazed tie Sires... <2 4 











Tt was cold, very cold; and if it was coid with 
such a magnificent fireas that what must it have 
been without one, in a room, say, witnout curtains 
to keep away the draught and merry voices to drive 
away low spirits? 

Many a poor creature was in this plight, but 
Stella, for once, was not thinking of the poor in 
general but of one Iuckless individual whom she 
could picture to herself as sitting not a mile from 
where she sat, shivering in the dusty, draughty, 
time-eaten dining-room of Heavithorne. 

Now Stella was not a reserved. secretive girl, sha 
Was open as a roscin Junc, and all her secrets might 
have been laid bare tefore an Inquisition of Chape- 
rones. But, for the first time in her life—perhaps 
the second, remembering the statue — she had 
kept her own counsel. 

Moved by an indescribable, shy reluctance, 
strangely new to her, she had told no one of hrr 
meeting with the owner of the hut, and, as that part 
of the park was little frequented, no one had dis. 
covered his advent. 

The trees round the old house were thick and 
high, so that if a fire were lighted it could not have 
been seen from the road or the village, and Stella, 
without any farther ground for her belief, felt as- 
sured that the hand some and somewhat mysterious 
Louis Felton was scated on one of the old, rickety, 
high-backed chairs, shivering before an empty 
hearth and a prey to low spirits. 

That being her belief, she was not at all inclined 
to gaiety, and sat absent-minded, listening, and yet 
not listening, to the prattle of the well-meaning 
cousins, and tracing in the mass of glowing coals 
the delicate features of that same young gentle- 
man. 

She asked herself if she should communicate her 
infatuation to her mamma, who would possibly in- 
struct a batch of servants to wait upon Mr. Felton 
and ask him to transfer himself to the Vale. 

She haif rose to do so, but the feeling of reluc- 
tance and the doubt whether the poor master of 
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gained Hee ivithorne w une be a welcorre guess at 
the Vale, kept her undecided. and heated 

Presen itly, with a. burst .of-laughter; the cousins 
rose .0 G lress. 

- A ren’t you coming, Stella?” they asked. 

“Doo tum!’ implored a little maiden, clinging to 
her dress and looking up into her sweet face be- 
secchingly. ‘Doo tum, Tousin Teila, and letme 
tum and dess in your ’oom.’ 

So sho rose, snatched the little one up with a 
kiss, and dispelling her gloom by a-great effort ran 
off as merrily as the rest. 

Dinn rat rived. There was a- huge fire in the 
grandly decorated dining-room, with aag om the 
top for the gratification of the ‘eldc rly consins: 

‘There were innumerable courses, enteadsand side 
dishes, and, glory of the feast! there wasthe pud+ 
ding. 

Under its genial.influence even Mis. Nowton 
melted into sometititigelike pleasantness, and. the 
Jeughter was ringing;round the room — thexslsrill} 
falsetto of the old man’s sounding crackediand } 

ercing above therest—whenJdhn Thomasendhie. 

ondley, th®: butler, arrived with the port wine, 
an! the dessert; 

‘hen whatttoasts the o):) <mmm= proposed, witl 
what warmth:they wished thée-Q@een a long lifeand 


a happy oney how they kindle@ into something likey ¢ 


enthusiasm over thcir frigit¥and nsotsat all loveable 
aunt, and when the mergy girlsshad‘fdested suffi- 
cient’ y how they trooped baakkixitontife<itiewin g- 
room toJaugh their digestionséritéopesiisetion and 
pod Jeaverthe old. gentloman:s: ugigtaekedtip on the 
a covered with his~red¢pockethandkercitie®, and 
all tho=eeilable antimmexssars. 

lirs. Néwton retited’tocahtrownrroom féramoap, 
with something more@wbitmntial than wilitiey yorot« 
chet a8 a covering, anditti®ecousins sertéd=thom~ 
eclves round: tie firey somerwith tlicir arms, en+ 
circling:the otlers’ waists, semexecrouching coms 
fortablys withinwoastingwlista the heartti! 
rug, and the least of themmeall curlddvlike a kitten 
in Stcli@igdap. 

They talked ae lightéitanted girls only. canvtriliey, 
ontil general gossip and amicth-provolingereminis- 
cences wer@exkinstedi! 

‘Then fdiléwedw. pause, 

“ Stella, demmytell usa story,’’ said onapa school 
cirl, who posses¥edGan insatiable appptite for 
+ of every (kimdg.butlove romancegin pat 
ticular. 

Stella started, andstrelsed: the little one’s hair 


with a langh. {| 


‘Tell youa story+E dontt think——’”’ , 

e Ob, ees, toll us avtoryyTousin fella,’ prattledk 
the ite 

A nd ‘Sbellmnafitineeticeinigant the coala witht» half¢ 
én aie for inspirationpcemmensed ; . } 

There was on 

“Is this is a love story or a ghost, beeanse if ite 
a good ghost oneI shall get the creeps, and we'd 
better all draw a little nearer,” said the school girl, 
so.crunly. 

Stella laughed. 

“ It’s neither,” she said. 

“Oh, but it must be one or the. other,” replied 
the school-girl, kc: iowingls. “ A sto wy must have 
some love ora ghost in it or it is not a story at 
all.” 

* Well, I'll see,” said Stella. 

And sho started off again. 

5 «On ce upon 2 time——” 

*'iien it’s a fairy ’tory,’’ whispered thelitile mite, 
with decision. 

“here lived a young girl who was shut up: by 
hrvself in a high tower because people said she was 


» 


ad, 

* And all day long she could sce from the little 
narrow slits of windows the people passing in the 
streets below, and she seemed to be always waiting 
an) watching for some one. 

“ Now the princees—for she was a princess, Tottie 
—was not really mad, but only labouring under a 
spell, and, you must know, thatthis spall was cast 
mon her by a face, a face she had seen passing 
ontside. the palace windows; and this -face had 
cuucmed her senses away and le{t her no taste for 
life or its uses, and only left her: steength to: wateh 
a day from the turret in which: the king shad im- 
pyisoned her by the advice of his court-physician, a 
wery wicked man, who said that she was possessed 
of ax ‘itch and dangerous. 

ell, one day the king, who missed his daugh- 
ter sadly, and. was quite. changed and morose, ia- 
eued a proclamation, pron iising half his kingdom to 
@uy one who would cure his daughter or remove the 


epeil which had beeneast upon her. 
** Well, plenty of clever doctors and learned: men 
tried, but they all failed, and even made the princess 


worse through the perpetual worrying which they 
gaze her. 

“ At last the king in despair issucd aideeree that 
he would give two-thirds of his kingdom to the suo- 
sessial man, but that any who attempted and failed 
ahould be beheaded. 





‘““Tiiis deterred’the rest of the wise folk, and tite 
Poor: princess-wae left in peace until one d re whan 
a gray-bearded traveller presentéd himself at-the 

alace, and, prostrating himself at the feet of the 
ing, made! the usual.offer.. 

“The king warned him of the penalty of non-suc- 
cess, and the gray-beard was conducted to the turret. 

“ When: he entered the roomthe princess'rose; and"} 
with anger demanded. that he should leaye_her.in* 
peace, as*shs was- weary of ‘allthe quacks ix =) 

batt man and 
to be left alone with the princess for one minute, | 
good time, by the dial on the turret. 

“ So the attendantewithdrew. No sooner had they 
shut the door than thaold.man:pulled off his spec- 
taclesand disclosed the:face of a handsomes oung 
man, It was the face.which had, bewitclité the 
princess, andfor whieltiske: had ‘been waitings now 
she saw it shewas.curedy.and'when.the attendants 
rushede in thesold tiem<took-the princesszbyytiie- 
hand and led -hemtéthie-king, saying : 

“* Bohold, sine? ygur daughter is Any fg 

‘““Then-thedkitigwin braced his daughter, and-with 
tears of 309) commanded. that two-third#of his 
r to the old mam 

“But tlie savcessfal doctor pulled off hisybeard, 
and, flinginghimself at the foot of the throne, ex- 





finnk and sweetyha toulkf:om his con an envelope 
and handed ittwithi courtly ggtce to tlie bewildered 
matron. 

““Ex—,”’ she said, hesitatingly. “Excuse me if 


}1ddss not understand , Mr.—Mr.—Felton. A mes- 


senger’s deputy ?” 

“ Yes,” he said, with a laugh to match’ thé smile. 
“The writer of the note despatched:a.messenger on 
herseback. The man arrivedrasefar.as my, house, 


with the aid of a box of fuzees discovered him half 
up to his waist in snow, with a sprained ankle. As 
he could not move I carried him into my room, laid 
him beside the fireplaco—he laid\a stress upon 
the place—comfortably er %P in a thick rag, 
and set off with the note, which he.declared must 
be delivered immediately.” 

Mrs. N@wton smiled, but was still bewildered and 
puzz zzled, tiled to the footman. 

“Ibis ve d of you, Mr. Felton. I did not 
know I had steonsiderate ameighbour.’” 


Slapmoncedps Stella as much as to say: _ 
” anibtee Somebody from the-Hall orthe 









: 

*** Sire, tough-I am b 
thy dewgiinae mi ye" er a thy 
yy, daug, gine to mop and ti 
shall bless ttiymam.’ ” 


peasant I covet 


lintiah nite -woscndiatalt 
littloo oa edkticile Sale onsteng 7 
ale be ana ‘ 
= = ddiigewexed wroth, and 
nde va epresumptuous 
tom, r? ssid he—and yg 


Pe oo Iring,.. ry ll princossea~ must m: 
princes, nob peamants ; 3 Tiches: must wed-with riches, 
uetpoverty.’ 

“So the ‘Younganien wag. cersiod' away, ani. never 


** Oi yshe,” cotdaaaaatadiiag iti thevsame smiley 
‘she went dazed gaitipandshadsto:bo-talsen back tox 
hertowemagain ; “2 
. An Phe mtiecnane’ rman 9 per eggecg nagar 
girl. ‘“Bkityouesiditiwvaenotito be alove s 
it wap rams ttpgisie? Bdcause.ct couse 





“Ts. rather a” melimehely: ending, Stellny’”” ree} head: a. 


marked: another. 
“A Nireab love does end sadly;’” said) Stelina “Aindi| 
nowuve ust have some tea-——” 
: ee instant.a loud, decisive knock resoundéd in: 
the hall. 
All the girls—including Stella—juniped and were 
stavtled. 





CHAPTER: VIII, 
There’s no-art 
To find the mind's coustruction in.the free. 
Shakespeare, 

“Dear me!” exelaimed Virs.. Newton, who had 
just entered thewoom. “ Waocan that be? Nota 
visitor, surely, om. Chvistmas night. No more.of 
those tiresome carol singers.I hope.” 

All the. girls stood listening, with: their. faces 
turned towards the door, 

A footman opened the hall-door,a stranga, pleas 
sant voice could be heard in short colloquy for a 
minute or two, then the drawing-room door was 
opened by John ‘I‘homas, and there entered no other 
than Stella’s stranger—Mer. Lonis Feltom! 

He was wrapped in a loose thick coat; he held a 
loose soft.cap in his hand, and on his face was the 
smile of half-amused but wholly good-humoured 
satire which Stella remembered so well. 

Mrs. Nowton stared tor 1». moment—in which she 
seemed to, and most assuredly didy!take: in every: 
article of the. stranger’s. careless attire; and «theu, 
with her company simile; tampereik bya Jittle cold, 
frc wn, W hich seemed to say, “I really don't know 
you,” glanced at thaeards 

Stelln—her self-commandand possession dispersed 
and routed by this amazing apparition—had risen 
from her:chair and: stood looking at him witha 
sinile that was almost nervous. 

The stranger bowed—it was a courtly. bow—to 
all, and, though none but she was conscious of» it, 
in especial to Stella. 

“ Madam,” he said, addressing himself to Mrs. 
Newton, “pray pardon: tuis intrusion. . I was) un- 
willing to enter in my present and nnsuitable at- 
tire, but your servant opened the door and an+ 
nounced me before I could warn him. Madam,.I 
am the bearer of a note, not direct from the avvitizny 
but as his messenger’s deputy.” 







riches. I love) 


iigde hemoantpes madam,’ he ratétbted, with 
‘hamourjyet:apparent\on hisefinely cut 
q ts!" excldimed Mise. Newton. 


Yo SeeVAN 

‘ ‘ostif W—wwhatdibuse? Ex- 

cuseme,: ve neniiohonour ot knowing how 
0 Deryou come from the Hallor the 


ithe amile broad- 











furniture: in: all conscience, and dust too. 
L have plenty-to-eat, thanks to a convenient travel- 
ing bag, and fair stock of contentment. I should 
like a-fire, perhaps, but as there is no fuel I cannot 
make it, and so | make myself comfortab!e in the 
rug, which, by the way, is an excellent thing, as 
the unfortunate guest willjadmit.’”’ 

Mrs. Newton, by dint of staring and hard-think- 
ing had determined upon a course of action. 

Things did not look promising: Mr. Louis Felton 
looked as poor as his ea aay co then he might be 
only eccentrioand:ex tremely rich 

It would not be.sate-to give him thecold shoulder, 
he looked a gentleman,and she would, hope for the 
best. 

So, with a cordiality which the worldly wise 
lady knew how to assume, sho insistod upon his 
taking hisseat, ov'at least’ approaching the fire, 
and, stalking up’ to it, she said, with a bland 
aunile : 

“ Let.me introduce: my daughter, Mr. Felton— 
Miss Newton. Stella, my-déury you. know the old 
—-ahem ! the pr-tty, romantie little villa at the end 
of the park, which has been» empty. so long—this 
gentleman is the owner, Mt. Louis Helton.” 

Mr. Louis. ieltox bowed low:with; his frank smile, 
and Stella; longing. t& declare that she had met 
him: before, bnt:feeling unable ‘to speak; bowed io 
return, and made room fox~hius ab’ the: five, where 
the cousins, one and all, smiled a welcome. 

“T will. warm.my lianuds;” he said; “and then start 
fowhome. My poor friend ‘doesnot seem a par- 
ticularly patient individual, and was in such a state 
of excitement at his mishap—not | for thepain mark 
me,:but on account of the delay: im: the delivery of 
the letter—that I promised 1:would.make-all haste 
back to him as an assurance of its safe receipt.” 

‘This he said:thonghtfully to, the: fire: over which 
he was bending, thon he turned -hiscfrank,. brown 
eyes npon Steila,.and witha little sad smile said : 

“You are quite. tight im:youx:estimation. of the 
Hut, its appellation: tits it to mnioety. Itis antique, 
interesting, and.draugity.’ 

“It mustibe dreadfully cold. and ‘cheerless,’’ she 
said, looking at. him with) a:dangérous pity in her 
gentle eyes. “Are you not: frosensno. fire, no 
ftiexds~all alone? Vis so dreary ab. Christmas.” 





With a smile, unembarassed and wonderfully 


“ I do not find:it so very dreadful,” he 


| when the horse slipped and’ threw him within a 
- of T-heard- cand 
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candidly; “atleast, T'did hot think it’ so until fiis4 
moment,” he putin, in a low key; looking at ‘her 
significantly. “Perhaps because 
cold and have spent many a Christmas as solitary.’” 

Here Mrs; Newton, who had’ left. the room, re-- 
entered. 

“Mr. Felton, we cannot find thé horse anywhere.: 
I sent to have him unsaddled and stabled.’’'' 

Mr. Felton laughed, 

‘Madam, the horses that bropght me here: are | 
warming at your hospitable fire this moment.’”’ 

The cousins laughed; and Tottiewas so, amused 
that she left. Stella’s dress.and went topat the-horse 
nearest her; whereupon |the. stranger, liftad, her,in 
his arms and set. her upon his shoulder with a kiss, 
from which perch she. looked.dawn, pyoudly.anad 
triumphantly. 

“Credit me, madam, for. more censideration far 
my neck than, to. trust it, om sucha night. te a horse: 
that had already stumbled! No,.I tied him asthe 
balustrade in the hall,’’ he added, laughing, “and 
confided my valuable head to my own legs.” 

Mrs. Newton smiled, because.all the rest were 

iiling, and because.it. was positively impossible to 
resist the genial langh and the handsome, good- 
humoured face.of the stranger, Then she,.said, 
Cecisively : 

* All the more reason that, you should not return 
to your uncomfortable quarters. It must be,simply 
frichtful in such’a night without 9. fire—dreadiul, 
and I can’t think howany sane man——” 

Here she-stopped, still’ doubting whethér it would 
be wise to pour her vinegar upon’a man ‘of 'uncer- 
tain position. 

“Not at all,” said. Mu.Felton,,.“‘ indeed. Ivhave 
such a strong imaginatiom that shall.be.able to 
raise up @ picture of thie+camfortable-room and 
glorious fire, and that shall.serve me.untilI go to 
sleep. And now good night.” 

Stella held out her hand reluctantly.and: looked 
across at Mrs. Newton. 

‘‘Mamma,’’she said, foltoring}ys * gould we not 
send two of the men with a mattress to bring the 
messenger here? Mr. Felton will, for his charity’s 
sake perhaps, consent to that.” 

Mr. Felton bowed. 

“And spend the rest of the Ohtistmas Day with 
us,’ said Mrs. Newton: 

There was nothing: for it but‘complianece, and, 
perhaps not ill-pleased that he should be compelled 
to accept, the strange owner’ of Heavithorne, who 
insisted upon accompanying), the:servants.to the 
Hut, agreed to return. with *them,.and spend his 
Christmas night. beside a cheerful fire,and in cheer- 
ful society instead of inm cold, comfortless room in 
solemn solitude. 

In a short time the cavalcade returned. 

During their, absence ,Mts,, Néwton.had been so 
much occupied’in giving orders,,anent the bed- 
chamber to be occupied by the master of Heavi- 
thorme that she had had no time to communicate 
the contents of the letter to Stella, who seemed to 
have become all’ smiles; blushes’ and‘ absence of 
mind, which, however, disappeared as the voyagevs 
returned; bringing the lamed man with them: 

Mrs. Newton—indeed four of thom—went inte the 
hali to see the arrival, 

Mr. Felton had superintended the ambulance,and: 
thns ren messenger: lay as comfortably as eould ibe 
expected. 

He was a young,man of rather forbidding, aspect, 
with heavily wrinkled,.brow- and! lips. rather, tightly 
compressed, .asaf withthe suppressing .of some in, 
tense emotion,of£ the pasis, ’ 

He was grateful though, especially to Mr., Felton 
who had been as tenderas.a.woman,with him, and. 
he. expressed his thanks. rather sullenly, bat 
genuinely, 

‘Here we are,”’ said. Mr. Felton, as the footman 
helned him off with his coat, ‘and I think ourftiend 
will do ihe be ppt to bed and ‘hag his. foot ban- 
daged. As to the horse, ome of your‘servants has 
ridden him round to your stable, yer I confess; 
is a great deal more comfortable and suitable to his 
requirements than my hall’ 

Saying all this and'a great’deal more in his pleas 
sant, musical voice; he entéred the drawing-room 
and beeame, as it were, en famille. 

Mrs. Newtan-was nota philanthropist and had not 
the bump of" universal: benediction’ strongly de. 
veloped, but even she cowld not but thaw under the 
genial warmth of his humour, and soon—in so short 
a time as a couple of hours-—the cousins had: grown 
quite familiar and Trottie.had—just before-her de- 
parture. to bed-—-requested,a kiss, which Mr. Felton 
gracefully, bestowed; some.of the cousing feeling 
during the salutation that Tottie was,at that mo- 
ment of her life to be envied. 

Mrs, Newton asked some questions: When they 
were of a gencral character Louis,Felton answered 
with well-bred. politeness ; when.they touched upon 
himeelf and his affairs he was more reserved. 

Stella was seated near him and listened with all 
her ears—and perhaps her heart. 


am used to’ they 


ever; and‘ he thought—woll)’ perhaps: one ‘person’s 
‘thoughts are enough ata time. 
Tho evening slipped away rapidly; the: elderly 


inthis corner listening: with pleased ‘smile and. con- 
tinual, “ ay, ay’” to the conversations 
Presently, tite cousins Having adjourned for snan- 


Louis Felton:a little apart fromthe rest, beside a 
man in armour, 

He was: looking: at the pictures, and. she, acting; 
on; the:impulse of: the moment,,said, in a low voice: 

“Are you anartist, Mx. Felton?” 

He started.visibly,, but. smiled ‘down, upon, her 
faintly. 

‘tT hope so.” 

“Yes; but.I mean do you paint ?” 

“No,” he said, “ that, is beyond.me, I am. a 
sculptor,” 

‘| thonglit so,” she, said, jn’ a low voice, 

“ Why.?” he asked. 

“ Because—-—-”’ 

Then she hesitated. She decided not to tell him of 
the sea nymph atthe Countess of: Dovewell’s.. She 
felt that the supposed resemblance must be only 
@ fancy of hers, or -at:the most a coincidence. 

“ Well, a lady ig not always compelled to tell her 
reason,” she said, returning his smile. 

“Never,” he said. “But I am curious to know 
how you discovered it.’ Yes, [ama sculptor; a 
very~ poor-one, I’am- afraid.” 

You like your art‘?’’ ! 

*“T love it,” he replied, “ which is fortunate, as I 
get’ by bread by iti” ' 

She looked up at ‘him with a curious glance. In 
her estimation he had gained by that fact. 

And ‘ig: it hard ‘work? It must be. with: the 
chisel and the mallet: Are.you notafraidiof spoil- 
ven face —_ least:touch ?’? ° 


; I: never:commence’a face until the; rest of 
the-figure is: and not even then,unbil. L 
havemy idealin:my mind's, eye: very plainly, And, 
when I have donethat I:work,at the face without 
stopping. untiLit.is finished.’ : 

‘A, of. inspiration ?” asked Stella, , with a 


Exactly; sometimes quite an inspiration,’’ he 
replied, looking at .her—she thought with some 
significance. . 

“T have seer very Jittle good statuary,” she said, 
thoughtfully, . f 

“ Then you must not.come to my studio for it,”’ 
he laughed. 

“Where is your studio?” she asked. He was so 
candid, so frank,,so gentle in his manner that she 
felt bold. ,” . 

“In a back street ‘of London. A very’ dingy 
room in @ very dingy house.” 

“ Whiy do you not bring your: work down here?” 
she said. Then she blushed, for she-felt that she 
had uttered an invitation: 

“T thimk’T shall,” *he-said. ' The Hut would make 
a capital den forme. I think:I shall: Perhaps, if 
I should, you will pay me a visit, Miss Newton?” 

Stella did not answer: - 

Atithis: moment’ My; Prondley made his. appear- 
ance with an‘immense dish of raisinaand a bottle of 


up a:clamonr, and.conversasion, was rendered imposs 


sibles:. 

Mr. Proudley. set the.dish on the table, applied a 
sufficient q ity,of spizita, of wine to: the raisins, 
igmited it, and then steod.at a little distance, with 
pachsaot a grin;as hia dignity would, allow him to 
exhibit. 

All—Stella and Mr. Felton: included—grabbed at 
the raisins ; thore were general laughter and scream- 


ing. 

"Suddenly the hall porter—who had heard a step 
on the stone flight—opened ‘the door, and’ there en- 
tered—Sit Richard dfang! 

His appearance was so sudden, his dark face ren- 
deredso- ghostly and fiendish by: the» wan, white 
light of the burning spirits, that the children uttered 
@ seream, and Stella turned pale and shrank: back, 
clatching:some one’s arm as she did so... 

The some one was Louis Felton. 

Sir Richard regarded» the: group: for a moment 
with his eynical smile, then came-forward with-out- 
stretched: hand to Mrs, Newton. 

‘* My:dear Sim Richand,”’ she said, “I am_so glad; 
you have come, Your note has only just reached us.” 

As Sim Richard shookjhands with Stella her face 
showed her surprige so, plainly that he looked for an 
explanation. 

“Oh, [ have not had time to tell Stella,” said Mrs. 
Newton. ‘‘ Your messenger met with an accident, 
and had it not been, for this gentleman, a near 
neighbour, who. found. your. mav and was kind 
enough to bring the note himself, we should not 
have known you were coming,’” 

Sir Richard smiled, and advanced to bow to the 
kind gentleman, as, Mrs, Newton introduced them 





She thought the delicate face more beautiful than 


to-each other, 


cousin ‘had come in: for his cupof: teay and: now:eab: 


dragon; Stella: found herself; standing with Mn: 


spinits,of wine > the children-—young..and, old—set.. 





The two advanced, bowed coldly, and looked hard 
into each other’s faces ; they met with no reflection 
of sympathy. 

“My dear,” said Mrs. Newton, “Sir Richard has 
tuken, the-shooting-box, and kindly offered to pay us 
& Visit——” 

“* Say, rather, was. presuming enough, to beg for 
Shelter, my men not having prepared. a.room. for 
ma,’ corrected Sir Richard, with a bow, adding to 
Stella, “ You know I was about to tell yon at Lady 
Dovewell’s that [ should be your near neigltboar at 
Christmas, but something interrupted me.’’ 

Stella had regained her usual stately~politeness, 
and exchanged remarks on the weather with the 
wealthy baronet, and the snap-dragon being de~ 
molished they all repaired to the drawing-room. 
| Butthough they were more in number ‘the talk, 
flagged, 

Stella was quiet; all her spirits seemed to have 


ne, 

Mr, Felton had grown reserved. 

Presently» Sir Richard diaplayed some anxiety 
anent his man. ° 

**T hope he is not hurt,” heysaid.; “I was afcaidl 
something would happen to him. for he is the most 
reckless creature. I only engwged him last night.” 

“Indeed?” said Mrs. Newton, “I hope, heis 
honest and trustworthy.” 

“Eminently so, if I am: any judge of cha- 
raoter,” said Sir Richard, with a peculiar smile. 

*“T found him in the street, and rescued him from 
what he would think a great disgrace—the prison 
and the poor-house.” 

* Dear me,”’ said Mrs. Newton. 

Then she added: 

“Ah, we have heard of your benevolence, Sir 
Richard. Poor man! I daresay he is extremely 
grateful.” 

“ Extremely,” said Sir Richard, with another of 
his peculiar smiles. 

Stella rose to get an album. 

Mr. Felton, who was near the table, bent over 
and almost whispered : 

“ Have you known Sir Richard Wildfang long, 
Miss Newton ?” 

“No,” answered Stella, with so evident a dislike: 
to the very name in her tone that the questioner was 
justified in asking her : 

“Do yeu not like him ?” 

“T do not,” said Stella, glancing at the dark,. 
sleek face of the influential baronet, 

Then in a lower whisper, and with strange ear- 
nestness, she added: 

“Mr. Felton, you should bea judge of faces and 
the minds they index. Tell me honestly, do you 
think that face.a good one-one to. be trusted ?” 

“No,” replied the seulpter, glancing up. 

* A’bad.one, then ?” breathed Stella, “and not to 
be-tzusted ?” 

‘* A very bad one, and to be feared,” replied Louis 
Felten, in atone as earnestas her own, 

* When did Mr. Felton, arrive?” asked Sir 
siehent, ina. low whisper of;-Mrs. Newton by the: 


8. 

* Yesterday only,”’ replied the wily lady, anxious 
for some information. 

Sir Richard elevated his eyebrows, 

“ Yesterday only. Hem! Do youknow anything 
of him, may I ask ?” 

‘*N-—o,” hesitated Mrs. Newton. ‘He must be 
of good family you know, Sir Richard—he owns 
Heavithorne !”’ 

Sir Richard smiled‘as if pitying her simplioity. 

“Not necessarily. Remember that.the property 
is in Chancery, This may be one of the distant 
branches. My dear Mts. Newton, may I venture as 
a man of business and of the world to warn you? 
This young fellow has a plausible tongue and an in- 
teresting face—see, he has managed to interest your 
danghter with it My dear madam, it behoves yor 
to be careful. Thore are so many impostors aud 
they all have nice, well-bred ways and taking faces.”’ 

Mrs. Newton was»in a tremor of horror, and she 
felt inclined to rise, drag the valuable Stella from 
contact with the stranger and to turn Mex. Felton 
himself out of doors, But Sir Richard restvained 


her. 

“ Perhaps it may be all right, my dear Mrs. New- 
ton, But at the best the young man must be very 
—ahem !—poor. Consider the state of the property. 
Yes, very poor!” 

Sothe skilful man of the world had already com- 
menced to undermine beneath Mr. Louis Felton’s 
feet, and it. behoved Don Cupid to buckle on his 
armour if he would hope to.cope with craft, subtlety 
and cunning. 

(To be continued.) 





GERMAN UNIVERSITIES.—During the past summer 
term there were employed ia the German universitices 
888 professors ordinary, 334 professors extraordinary, 
98 professors of modern languages, 338 lectors 
(privatdocenten), and some masters. The number 
of teachers amounted altogether to 1694; that. of 
matriculated students to 15,965; and that of visi- 
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tors inscribed for special courses of lectures to 
1,739. 

CENTENARIANS IN Paris.—There are now in Paris 
a husband and wife, named Vanner, from the depart- 
ment of the Haut Rhin. The husband was born in 
the reign of Louis XV. and the wife in that of Louis 
XVI. M. Vanner has lived undera dozen different 
governments ; he is 105 and his wife 95, There are 
few centenarians in Paris, but among them is M. de 
Waldeck, the artist, who is in his 108th year. 





THE YEAR 1875 FOR SOMEBODY. 

JANUARY.—You will recover from the dissipations 
of the past Christmas, and will bid adieu to the batch 
of guests who have been staying at Backhair Court, 
Chignonshire (the place of your father) during the 
holidays. You will very likely comply with the ab- 
surd request of your Cousin Charlie (the not very 
rising young barrister), and present him with a lock 
of your hair, If you are wise you will tell your 
maid Morton to select a place where the lock will 
not be missed by the public in general, and your 
friends in particular. You will feel very dull, and 
will employ your time in listening to the stories of 
poor Mrs. Brown (in the village) about “ that dratting 
School-board,”’ and will also find that your visits to 
the Sunday-school have become more regular. After 
employing your mind in examining the children in 
their Catechism, you will take a languid interest in 
the expected arrival of the new curate, the Rev. 
Augustus Sweetman, 

F'xpruary.—Your interest in parochial work will 
greatly increase when you find the Rev. Augustus 
“so nice.” You will look forward to the sermons 
on Sunday, and stealthily purchase Berlin wool and 
some canvas with the view to an immediate manu- 
facture of some slippers. You will readily assist in 
preparing the village church for the season of Lent, 
an‘ be only “ too charmed” to accompany the Rev. 
Augustus at the piano whilst that distinguished 
divine is singing tenor songs at the Penny Keadings. 
You will feel conscience-stricken when you receive 
a long letter from Charlie (vid the usual channel, 
your maid Morton), telling you of all his troub’es, 
hopes and fears. Your remorse will increase tenfold 
when you learn that Mr. Sweetman has become en- 
gaged to that silly, frivolous, middle-aged girl, 
Fanny Larkins! You will finish the slippers (of 
course, as you always intended) for Charlie! 

Marcu.—Your first appesrance in town for the 
season. Everything very quiet until after the 28th 
—Easter Sunday. You will find Charlie (who seems 
to have a good deal of leisure, in spite of his profes- 
sional duties) most amusing. Five o’clock tea will 
become a great institution. You will read a good 
deal of Tennyson to please him, and a very large 
amount of the works of dear Mr. Martin Farquhar 
Tupper to please yourself. You will spend your 
days in driving about shopping, and will (at your 
papa’s request) patronize the Civil Service Stores 
largely. You will find your cousin always buying 
cigars at the latter establishment whenever your 

uty calls you there. The rest of your time you will 
spend in writing long letters (crossed and recrossed) 
to your dearest friend, Amy, the daughter of the 
Rector of Backhair, 

Aprit.—You will, early in the month, receive the 
wedding cards of the Rev. Augustus and Mrs. 
Sweetman (néo Fanny Larkins), and wonder how 
they (the bride and bridegroom) will manage to live 
upon the sum of 250/.—paid annually. You will 
begin to go about. You will order a dozen ball- 
dresses, aud will find that your ordinary hour for 
retiring to rest is 3.30 a.m. You will meet Lord 
Henry Plantagenet at the mansion of the Duchess of 
Clayshire. You will be pleased to dance three times 
with his lordship on the same evening. You will 
meet Charlie at a second-rate ball, and will receive a 
lecture you will greatly resent. You will have your 
curd ‘full” for the remainder of the evening, 
Chi rlie will leave the ball at an early hour en route 
for his cla 

MayY.—You will be dreadfully fatigued. You will 
visit the Koyal Academy, where you will meet Lord 
Henry Plantagenet, and will find that the young 


mai (although “so nice’) has rather vague ideas 
about art. Your mamma will be immensely pleased 
witi: him, and will press him to join her in the Drive. 


You will see Charlie glaring at you over the rails as 
the carriage passes Albert Gate. After this you 
wil, find the remarks of Lord Henry more pointless 
than ever. You will visit the opera regularly, when 
Lord Henry will leave his stall to sit in your 
mamma’s box. You will notice your cousin, on one 
occasion, in the renters’ places at Drury Lane, with 
a large book of the opera in front of him. You will 
feel greatly annoyed when he fails to see you, and 
will write him an indignant letter when you return 
home. 

JuNE.—Your average will now be about six balls 
® night. Your mamma will treat Lord Henry quite 


as an enfant de la maison. You will find the young 
man stupider than ever; still you will dance with 
him and flirt with him, to anger Charlie, and to gain 
the envy of your dearest female friends. You will 
also visit the flower shows in the most tasteful 
costumes. At the end of the month you will appear 
at a fancy dress ball as Mary, Queen of Scots. 
Lord Henry will accompany your mamma (she will 
represent “a fairy”—vide the Court Jowrna/), and 
will wear clothes intended to transform him into a 
living effigy of Chastelard. You will be annoyed to 
meet Charlie, looking very savage and wretched, in 
the costume of Mephistopheles, Your mamma, in the 
kindest manner, will introduce Charlie to Lord 
Henry, and the two meu will glare at one another. 
You will feel rather annoyed when Lord Henry leads 
you off in triumph to me in a waltz, Only 
Charlie should not be so absurd! 

Juty.—Lord Henry will have a long interview 
with your mamma, and you will be sent for to the 
drawing-room. You will find your mamma smiling, 
and most affectionate to you both. She will leave 
you together shortly after your appearance, to see 
if she can find that book ‘‘she promised to get for 
Henry.” The omission of “ Henry’s” title will be 
marked. When you gre left alone with “ Henry” 
his lordship will stutter a good deal, and inform you 
“ that, taken all round, you know, he is not such a 
bad fellow.” You will agree with him, and com- 
mence some fancy-work. He will stutter again, and 
will continue: ‘You know I don’t understand how 
those writing fellows write all those sort of things 
in the novels, you know, about a fellow caring for 
another fellow, and all that sort of thing, you know.” 
You will suggest that perhaps practice makes it 
easy tothem. He will reply: “ Yes, of course; but 
you see I have not had any practice—at least, not 
much, you know.” You will say: “Ob! then you 
have written a novel! Oh, do tell me what it is, 
and I will get it at Mudie’s.” He willgoon: “ You 
take me up so sharp, _ know; but what I mean 
to say is, f have got lots of places, you know, and 
horses, and all that sort of thing, and as magnificent 
a bull-terrier as ever you saw, you know. Dou’t you 
see what I mean?” You will look down, shake 
your head, and go on with your fancy-work. “In 
fact, you know,” he will continue, “I spoke to your 
mamma about it, and she thinks that it will be a 
good thing for both of us, don’t you know ?” “ What!” 
you will reply, “the bull-terrier?” “Now, you are 
chaffing me, you know,” he will say, turning red ; 
and then he will ask you, without further preface, to 
become his wife. Before you have time to say 
“No,” your mamma (who must have been look- 
ing for the book very near indeed to the draw- 
ing-room door) will enter and congratulate you 
both. “But she hasn’t said ‘yes,’ don’t you 
know ?” his lordship will observe; and you will 
ask for a week to consider your reply. Your 
mamma wil! oppose this “ unheard-of request” very 
warmly; but, at the earnest desire of “ dear Henry,” 
she will at length give a tardy consent to your 
wishes, 

Avaust.—You will be very poorly, and will be 
recommended by the family doctor to try the air of 
Switzerland. Before leaving your native country 
you will meet your Cousin Charlie at a croquet party. 
He will be very cold to you indeed and you will feel 
dreadfully ashamed of the gaucherie of “ Henry.” 
Your cousin will scarcely speak a word to you until 
you are getting into the carriage, when he will 
press your hand and whisper : “‘ From the bottom of 
my heart, my darling, I hope you will be happy!” 
When you get home you will have such a cry! 
Your mamma will be alarmed at your paleness at 
dinner, and the family will leave for Switzerland on 
the following Thursday. You will find Interlaken 
insipid, Lucerne dull, and the Beau Rivage at Ouchy 
a positive nuisance. You will receive two letters 
a week from ‘ Henry,” full of sporting news and 
other interesting information of a similar character. 
You will not live—you will merely exist, 

SEPTEMBER. — You will return to Backhair 
Court in time for the Ist. The shooting party will 
number amongst its members “‘ Henry.” Yonr papa 
will write (as usual) to invite Charlie; but “ engage- 
ments” will prevent your cousin from accepting 
the invitation, You will find this month simply un- 
bearable, Your friend Amy will become your con- 
fidante, and will resent, on your behalf, Mrs. Sweet- 
man’s exclamation, addressed to yourself, “ Oh, my 
dear, how dreadfully changed you are!” 

OcToBEr.—The date having been fixed, you will 
come up to town to purchase the trousseau. You 
will meet Charlie looking so pale. You will return 
to Backhair Court and, in spite of your mamma’s 
anger, you will throw yourself into your fathei’s 
arms and tell him all, Your papa will not be angry, 
and will say that he likes Charlie very much, and 
that he never wanted you to marry “that young 





Plantagenet.” Your papa will see Lord Henry, 





After the interview you will find that his lordship, 
in spite of his little peculiarities, is au foud a gen- 
tleman, You will like him, for the first time, in 
downright earnest. He will give you one look 
(but such a look, poor fellow!) and, in a strangely 
altered voice, will observe ; ‘“‘ He can assure you it’s 
of no consequence.” 

NovzemBeR.—Charlie will hear the news, will come 
down to Backhair Court, will see your papa, and all 
will be settled. Joy! Delirium! Hanover Square 
and a trip on the Continent! 

Ds&cEMBER.—You will return to town, and receive 
a long letter from Amy, telling you that sheis going 
to be married to Lord Henry! You won’t be at all 
annoyed, but really delighted. You will buy a 
cookery book and burn all your old ball-cards. You 
will see that your nice little house is in order, and, 
after poking the fire into a cheerful blaze, you will 
kiss your dear young husband under the mistletoe, 
and sit down, amidst the holiy and evergrcens, to eat 
your Christmas dinner ! 

Punch'’s Pocket Book, 1875. 


“THE MISER, 





THE miser counted o’er his gold, 
Rich, shining treasures, one by one, 
In a low, darkened room, for he 
Was jealous even of the sun, 
Strong padlocks were upon the door 
That gave admittance to no guest, 
And rusty was the key that turned 
Upon the inmate of his breast. 
Each drop of blood within his veins 
Is kept in check, controlled by stocks; 
No circulating medium 
His heart, but just a money-box! 
He lives to gain, but not to give, 
. Nor richer grows, except in pelf, 
And for a bit of wretched dross 
Is quite disposed to sell himself. 
In love of wife or children dear, 
In home delights, he has no part ; 
He takes no stock in aught that tends 
To warm or humanize the heart 
He has no coin that’s not base ; 
His voice has a metallic sound, 
And be his dwelling ne’er so high— 
He’s always living underground. 
He thinks his padlocks will prevent 
The entrance of unwelcome guest, 
Nor dreams the mortgage is foreclosed, 
And he, the tenant, dispossessed. 
Tis death who laughs the man to scorn, 
Meeting him thus, unclean, unshriven, 
And melts his gold to find a soul 
Too smallto need much room in Heaven, 





THE HYPOCRITICAL SMILE. 

Bewarz of the man or woman with a fixed smile, 
Trust the most hideous scowler before the being who 
goes about with an angelic grin carefully exhibited 
to all eyes, under any and every circumstance, 
It is not natural to smile perpetually, and no one eve 
assumes @ mask without ever being conscious of a 
necessity for concealment. 

Don’t misunderstand us. There are young women, 
and a few old men who break out into smiles when- 
ever they speak. These are not the people we mean. 
The smile of which we warn you is a motionless, 
hypocritical, fixed expression, which we have seen 
worn during « silent three Zhours’ journey by rail, 
without the slightest alteration—that sort of smile 
which much misguided lady artists present upon their 
canvas when they delineate martyrs, saints and an- 
gels. The “ portrait of a lady ” las a different smile 
—the fashion-plate simper—-which, though semi- 
idiotic, is not dangerous. 

Persons of no penetration allude to the chronio 
smiles as “ sosweet ;” and any one capable of holding 
the muscles of the face under control is generally able 
to squeal sweetly, to move quietly, and to use choice 
language and measured tones in moments of the 
greatest excitement, and so can always place a better 
man or woman at a great disadvantage, and appear 
injured and innocent when actually most guilty. 





Tue number of pictures sold in the Royal Seottist 
Academy this year numbers 271, the value being 
8,600. This is nearly double the number sold at 
any exhibition of the Academy prior to 1870. 

FrencH Art CoLtections.—A farther portion of 
the galleries of the Louvre has just been opened to 
the public. This contains the Dutch school, the 
Italian school having been thrown open a month 
since. A chronological arrangement of the paintings 
has been adopted, and the conservators are now en- 
gaged in arranging the modern pictures from the 
Luxembourg in the last of the Louvre galleries. 
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4 SLAVE OF OIRCUMSTANOES, 
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CHAPTER XLII. 
Oh! what a shock is here 
For poor mortality ; 
Can reparation ere restore 
Calm to a conscience 
Racked by crime ? 

Lorp Raymonp looked down upon the dying 
— and shivered with an unpleasant feeling of 

ead, 

“ If—if you're ill, and want anything, why don’t 
you send up to the house? You'll get it fast 
enough, I’ll warrant,” he said, with impatient 
querulousness. 

Marion looked up at him with a timid, imploring 
gaze, and, speaking in a low, faint voice, that broke 
off twice or thrice in a sentence from sheer exhaus- 
tion, said: 

“Tll? I’mdying! But I want nothing, and no 
one but you, Raymond.” 

“ Well,” he said, “I am here, ani so be quick, 
for I think you ought to have a doctor, and 1’ll go 
into the village and send him.” 

Marion smiled with a sad resignation. 

“No dostor can do me any good or prolong my 
miserable life even for an hour beyond its allotted 
time, I—I—would rather have it as it is, so that 
there is time for me to confess my sins and implore 
you to make reparation.” 

“You want a clergyman,” said Lord Raymond, 
edging away from the bed. “ It’s no good confessing 
them to me, my good woman, I’m a deuced sight 
worse than yon are, I daresay ; besides, it would be 
absurd. There, make yourself easy, I’ll send down 
to the rector or the curate, and perhaps ferret up 
that worthless husband of yours,’’ and he moved 
from the bed. 

The dying woman raised herself with difficulty 
and clutched his arm, gazing at him with terror, 

‘Luke? No, no. He must not come yet—not 
till you have heard! He would not let me tell you. 
I should die with my sin upon my head still! Ray- 
mond, listen while there is time !”” 

He came back and stood beside her, biting his 
nails terribly. 

i A he said, “what is it you have to tell 

e 
Marion strnggled with her weakness, and turning 
her eyes upon lim said, in a whisper : 

; Raymond, do you remember that night ?”’ 

ps What night ?”’ he asked, with a scowl. 

The night I saw you coming from—from Lord 
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Northcliffe’s room, the night—oh, Heaven!—on 
which you nearly killed the earl!” 

Lord Raymond put his hand over her mouth and 
looked round. with affrighted eyes. 

“ You—youare mad!” he gasped. “ You mistake. 
The villain who did it and whom you saw was 
the gipsy Tazoni, now in London, and within an 
hour or two of hisarrest. You—you are mad!” 

“Tazoni!” muttered Marion, glaring at him. 
“Tazoni the gipsy arrested? Boy, you—you are 
mad! Oh, Heaven, I thank thee that there is still 
time. Bend your head and listen. Raymond, do 
you know who it is that speaks to you now?” 

“Yes,” he faltered, “Luke Smeaton’s wife, 
Marion.” 

She closed her eyas and groaned. 

“Ay,” she said, looking up at him, “and your 
mother!” 

He started and stared at her with wild, vacant 
eyes. 

“You are quite mad!” he gasped. ‘ You don't 
know me! I am Lord Raymond, heir to North- 
cliffe, the earl’s son. You don’t know me.” 

“ Shall a mother forget her child ?’’ trembled 
Marion, looking up at him with love and terror 
mingled. ‘You are my son, and Luke Smeaton is 
your father!” 

Lord Raymond langhed and wiped the perspira- 
tion from her face. 

‘“* Her senses have gone!” he muttered. 

‘No, I am sane,” she moaned. “Do yon re- 
member the story of your foster-brother—the child 
who died when you were a few weeks old? Do you 
remember it ? : Answer me!” 

‘‘I—I remember it. But what has that to do with 
it ?” he faltered. 

“ That child, the one who was supposed to have 
died, was the young Lord Raymond, and lived—is 
living now~.and you are my child, whom I palmed 
upon the countess for her own son.” 

“You rave! it is a false, madwoman’s story 
gasped Raymond. ‘“ Where are your proofs? 
Pshaw! you are, you must be mad!” 

The dying woman caught his arm and, exerting 
her fast-waning strength to the utmost, turned up 
the wristband of his shirt. 

“See!” she said. “Look at that mark across the 
wrist, You seo it! Look here!” and she pointed to 
her own thin, emaciated arm, upon which was dis- 
tinctly visible the same black stain. 

Raymond stared like one in a dream. 

‘*That is no—no proof!” he said, hoarsely. 

*“ Tiere are others,” she said. ‘ But do you need 
more than a mother’s confession? Oh! my boy, 
remember how I have watched over you, remember 
how my heart has yearned towards you every time 








we have met. Look well into your own heart and 
recall the feelings which have swelled within it 
when you looked upon my poor face, and do not 
embitter my last moments by cruel words and 
crueller jibes. Oh! my boy, my own boy! I know 
that this isa bitter blow. I know—I know—how 
hard it is to find that lifo hus been all wrong, all 
wrong! But—but—oh, Raymond—think what I 
have suffered all these dreadful, dreadful years, and 
say that you forgive your miserable, unhappy 
mother !” ; , 

Lord Raymond glared down at her, livid with 
horror, with dread and hatred. 

* You—you—I can’t find any name for you! Do 
you tell me Iam not heir to Northcliffe, that I am 
not the earl’s son ? that I am nothing but—but your 
son and that villain Luke’s? Oh! I shall go 
mad! Tell me it is all false and I’ll forgive 
you ig 

The dying woman’s face w..3 overshadowed by the 
first faint approach of Death’s wings. She made a 
motion with her hand that he should bend lower. 

He dropped on his knees beside the bed, and with 
a wild eyes strained upon her face listened breath- 
essly. 

‘Raymond, I am too near my Maker to utter a 
falsehood. You are my son, and the heir to North- 
cliffe, the real Lord Raymond, still lives!” 

““Who—who is he? tell me his name!” hissed 
Lord Raymond in her ear. 

**He is Tazoni, the gipsy !’’ breathed Marion. 

Lord Raymond sprang to his feet. 

“ Tazoni!” he repeated, hoarsely, ‘‘ Tazoni the real 
lord, and I—I—the sonvf Luke Smeaton! Woman 
—quick—who knows this besides you ?” 

“Two. Luke, your father, who tempted me to do 

They 
exchanged the children, not I—not I. Oh! Ray- 
mond, I was weak, miserably weak, but they did 
it, they did it! Oh! say you forgive me, do not 
look so cold. Raymond, you know—you feel—you 
must—that I am your mother! Boy, boy, I am 
your mother. You cannot let me—me die—without 
your forgiveness.” 

“Tuke, my father!” muttered Lord Raymond, 
with a livid, ghastly smile, “and tho old gipsy. 
Only those two.” 

There was something so deadly in the soliloquy 
that even the dying womaun’s numbed faculties nn- 
derstood its signification, and her horror lent her 
strength to raise herself and touch him. 

“ Raymond!” she breathed, hoarsely, “ what 
would you do? No more crime—let there be no 
more crime! Remember you are not guiltless; you 
have already set one fot on—on the road—to—the 
gallows! Stop! turn back! make reparation and 


the wicked deed, and the old gipsy, Murtha. 
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gave yourself. Save yourself, my boy, my Ray- 
wond! Save yourself while there is time.” 

“I will,” he hissed, ‘I will while there is time. 
Tazoni, your real heir, the ruffian you would place 
in my position, isin my hands. Do you think I 
will let an old gipsy woman and a villain rob me 
of Northcliffe’ No, not if 1 choked them both 
with this hand !” 

And he thrust his hand almost across the bed. 

ae dying woman groaned and fell back upon 
the bed. 


He stood gazing down upon her with bloodles#/}1 


face in silence for a moment, then he bent down 
with sudden eagerness. 


‘““Arethere any more proofs? Answer, iff ‘amy|)f 


your son; where are they? Quick, while there 
timo !” 
“A bow,”'breathed Marion, “a box hid 
neath the fltor”’ 
Raymond snatehed up the candle and wi 
above his head. 
‘Where ?”’ he agked. 
“ The: 


Let Luke and)Mixtha confess their crime, an 
Raymond——"”” 

He uttered humocking cry, and, avttingetawtstl 
candle, commenced tearing at the boardsw 
nails like a wiliinimal. - 

Suddenly a slight noiseouteWeutiracted: his at 
tention. 

“Some one comitigy’” he 
perspiration from hisface. 
with—with this~woman, and¥énd—— 

He broke off,tandj!carryingy 
glared down atthe still, gra et 

‘* She's dead ?" he mu , 
can tall her talé:te no one-nows, I’ll—F'ligp 
there's time, and the:box2?” 

He vet the candle. downias 
on tip*toe hastilpueft the 

g shad ihe gone thann 
open eee hu 


* Quidk|’" troaked the voice of oli 












odoor Ware” a: 
: to 


eis 
me the brandy; she is not dead yet, Quic % 


9 


your life! 

Her companion, who had the face and figure of 
Mr. Hitchem, drew a flask from his pocket and 
handed it to the old woman, who poured’ some of its 
contents upon the white lips. 

“See!’’ croaked Martha, as ‘they opened, Pe 
in time. Poor Marion, I pity thee, [ pity thee! 
Where is the paper? Have it ready!” 

Mr. Hitchem drew a paper from his -pocket, and 
etood with trembling hands in grim silence beside 
the bed. 

Presently the eyes of the dying woman opened 
and settled upon the face of the old gipsy. 

; a Martha,” she breathed, “it is you; you are too 
ate.” 

“No,” said the old gipsy, “not too late to repent 
and repair. Can you hear me?” 

Marion made a gesture in the affirmative. 

“T am Martha—old unhappy Martha—and this 
is a detective. We aro going to bring all the wicked- 
ness to light and right all the wrong. You hear? 
We know what has passed, we have heard every 
word, we have it written down here,” and she struck 
the open paper with her long thin hand. “Can 
you set your name to it ?”’ 

“Yee,” breathed Marion. “ Quick!” 

The old woman hurried round and supported the 
light, thin frame. 

Mr. Hitchem spread the paper upon his hat, and 
placed a pen in her weak fingers. 

Then, with a great effort, Marion compelled her 
feeble fingers to form her:name, and, looking up 
from the man’s grave face to the wrinkled one of 
the old gipsy, upon which there glittered great tears, 
dropped lifelessly back, 

** Dead, poor soul!” cried Mr, Hitchem. 

Old Martha threw up her hands with a-wild:moan, 
and dropped down on her knees beside her bed. 

““ITmke and me killed her!” she croaked. 

**Come,” said Mr. Hitchem. “* Vain remorse would 
be wickedness if you go no farther. You could not 
have saved her, but you can carry out her wishes, 
and so make some sort of reparation. Remember 
what she said to that unnatural fellow. Where is 
the box ?”’ 

And as he spoke he searched for the board. 

The marks of Raymond’s fingers soon revealed it, 
and, with a small chisel which he took from: his 
pocket the detective prized it up, and with a faint, 
grave exclamation of satisfaction dragged up a 


small mahogany box clamped with brass. 

When ho turned to Martha with it he found that 
the old woman had reverently covered the unhappy 
Marion with the sheet, and was standing roekiog 
herself to and fro with silent grief and remorse. 

He took her by the arm, and, after a glance all 
round, led her from the room, carefully closing the 
door after him. 


So in. death the miscrable woman who had sinned 




































thir@iboand,’”’ said Marion, . “Takiesteiker mp 
it tothe earh|pwde-and tell him Tratanighe 37 onbér 


Suey name hey, 


candle téthe bedi 


One thaddas ; sie} 
while) 


meh asvyou: like; drink. awny; 
'plenty more, as I’ve told ye afore,’’ 





in weakness was left to enjoy that peace and rest 


which had been denied her through life. 

When Raymond had stumbled into the darkness 
the horror of his recent discovery, the darkness: of 
the night, and the weird silence, all produced such 
an effect upon his c 
that he hiidia.hard mi 
shrieking,aloud. 


in the direc the vil h 


nis ‘apeed until hehad 


Piand down theroad.. 


Then Lord Raymond heard the rattiéofmoney as 
it was flung down on the table. 

A shout of laughter and satisfaction followed, and 
the bell was rung. 

As the landlord came-round to’answer it Lord 
Raymond followed him, and,' keeping out of sight, 
peered into:the: parlour, 

There were about a dozen men sitting or lounging 
round some tables, one of which had been dragged 
to the fire as.a seat forthe chairman, Mr. Luke 
Smeaton. 

“ Fill them pote!” he shouted tothe landlord. 

The man came. out again, and, after filling the 
pots, re-entered. 

* Rough lot, sir,” he said, as: he returned to the 
bar. 

‘** Yes,"’ said Lord Raymond, his dark ‘eyes’ fixed 
upon Luke Smeaton, and his lips tightly compressed. 
““ Who—who are they ?” 

“Servants and such like,” replied the land- 
lord. “*There’s ‘a groom and a couple of stable- 
helps from Earlscourt and the ostler from’ the 
dootor’s, and some of the-chaps from Northcliffe.” 

ane is that on the table?” asked Lord Ray- 
mond. 

“ That be Mr. Smeaton; the head keeper,” chuckled 
the landlord. “ In-his cups; as usual.” 

All this time Luke’s voice could be heard talking 
boastfully and arrogantly, and pushing the beer upon 
the by no means reluctant recipients, 

“ And so you was took all of a sudden by the young 
lord, was you?” he said, swinging himself round upon 
the table to twe men, whom Lord ‘Raymond ‘reeog- 
nized as the men-he had seen filling the:game sacks. 

* Kes,” replied one; “* took’ quite ‘aback, as one 
might say. I neverseed anything loike: the way he 
come upon us: Lord, I should a’ run ‘if I’d been ‘a 
alone, but Tim here whispers, ‘ Say “it’s: the head- 
keeper's orders, and stick to it.’”’ 

“Well,” said Luke, looking round: with a tipsy 
wink of pride, ‘and what happened ? ‘Tell us agen !” 

“ Why,” said the man; “ when I says it was Luke 
Smeaton’s orders the young lord drops us like'a live 
coal. ‘Oh,’ says he, ‘all right; I’m the'stooward !’” 

“What did I tell ye?” roared Luke, smiting, the 
table and looking’ round with defiant triumph. 
** Whose a empty-headed idiot now ? Ain’tI master 
o’ the young lord? Can I‘do what I like: with the 
game, or can’t I,eh? Hah! ‘hah! Dropped ye like a 
live coal, did he? Ay, and so he’d® done if you was 
a taking the silver plate out of the hall itself by my 
orders—by my orders, mind ye. I can do anything 
I likes with him. LI ain’t afraid of him, it’s‘he as is 
afraido’ me! If he was here’ now, and told me to 
do this and do that, I’d tell him to do it hisself. The 
young lord? Pshaw! ‘That for the-young lord!” 

And he snapped his fingers in the air contemptu- 
ously. 

Lord Raymond’s face grew more livid, and, with 
a fearful imprecation, muttered behind his clenched 


nature light from his hand. 
ue he exclaimed, at last. 
‘Well, gnvnor, you needn’t come sneaking in like a 
ghost! 
colour to your face periiaps.” 


vent himself ‘from. 
As iftwas.he set off ru tremblingywith. féar. 


m he leant @gainst theppstand looked, 










Dead? 





teeth, he pushed the door open and entered the 
room. 


An instant silence fell, upon all. Pots were kept 


midway between table and mouths. 


Luke was in the act of lighting his pipe, but the 
be “ Who's heie P 
Here, take a puil of beer; it’ll send some 


Lord Raymond turned his back to the others, and, 


peeping his face so that only Luke could see it, 


the muffler from his mouth and glared at 


him. 
Luke stared, turned pale, then grinned nervously 
and, at last, shuffled off the table. 
“It’s the young lord,” tittered one of the men, 
trembling in his 5 
Without a word Lord Raymond motioned for 
Linke to precede/himm, and then with a quick, acute 
giance:routid the room: he followed him out. 
stambledithrough the bar and into the 
» then: he. turned to Lord Ragmond with an 
impatient omth. . 4 


“ What's thenmtian? ’ n by coming 
ee a chap like a. = r from 
is friends ?”’ : 

“Silence, you dolt!’* hissed Danii Raymond, 
clutching his arm and draggin , with a 
shudder;out of hearing of the mem * 
whatthas happened? Are 

tand?” 


| “Not so-bad as I look,”, sala 
“\Thave been to 


’t you 
gone 












: = a: a ear ik it 
was s0-bad-as * poor Marion ; (wil, well, per- 
haps it's all for the best, she’s been mortal uncom- 
fortable and mopish for a good bit back. Perhaps 
it’s as well,” 

“ Quite!’’ said Raymond, hoarsely. 

“Come!” satented Luke, glaring ati himi with a 
sudden ferocity. “ You’ve,no call to be so uncom- 
mon glad; perbaps if you knew.all you might take 
on to besorry about if, thatis if you’d any féelingin 
your bad nature! Ifyou khew all, youngster——” 

“Ido know alli!” hissed Lird: mond in his 


ear. 
Luke turned round ‘swifflyvand looked hard at 


him. 

“ What—what—do you mean;?" he asked, turni: 

le. .‘* You don’t mean as how she told you ?” 

“She did—everything, Iknowall.’ Keep off—I 
}+—I—hate you !” 

Luke uttered.a fearful oath. 

“What! Is thatthe langwidien yon uses 'to your 
own lawful father, you bull-pap? I*ve a.good mind’ 
to drag ye before the ‘justices and ‘claim ye for 
own! I’m getting an old man, too old to work, . 

ou shall work for me! Confound Phan impndence. 
"ll show ye as the law gives a‘ father’some kind 0” 
power over the son, you whelp.” * 

Lord Raymond's face underwent a fearful chan 
Hé looked up and down* the-road,'andthen slid a 
little nearer to the drunken man; 

“Why shouldn't I ?’ he muttered; between his . 


eth. 
A brook was near thespot where they were stand- 


ing, 
ft would be.easy to’ silénce'the. man with ablow 
and toss him in. 
Silence!’ he hissed, edging nearer, “Do.you. 
want all the-village to hear-you?” : 
And mad with impotent.rage‘he raised hisvlenched 


fist. 

But Luke had not, takennearly his usual gnam 
tity, and was more alert'‘than Lord *Raéymond ‘sup- 
posed. With.a quidk movement hes 
and then struck his upraised hand. fearful blow 
with his hard ‘fist... 

“ You unnatural young cub'!”*he cried, “ You’d 
kill your own father, would. you? Take that for 
my-mark, and carry, it’ with you to the’ galldws, 
where you're goin?!" 

* And with his still-closed’ hand he dealt Raymond 
aiterrible blow upon his fice. 

The young man staggered, and ‘leant against a 


tree. 

* Don’t—don’t—hit ‘me again'!”’ he whined, hie 
crayen spirit thoroughly broken. ‘ I—I--was, so 
quick ; I’m upset, and—and don’t know what I am 
doing.” 

“No,’” muttered Luke, “I should think‘not; but 
Il teach you. Pretty’ manners you've learnt 
amongst your fine lords and ladies; but’nature wilh 
out, and yon’re a chip.of the old block, my lord, 
which is me. And now you’ve recovered your senses, 
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onungster, go ory anditell ame what's: bought: you 
a a somcthing up.l know ’sides.whatyou've' 
let out”? 

Raymond wiped the blood from his foreheadyvand:, 
nodded.‘ 

“ We. are. ruin 
said, huskily, “ will come,out. ,I, 
ported, aud you” 

“ Will.be hanged, you, " snarled, Luke. 
“Nonsense. Who's the.wiser.but.you.and me-——” 

‘And Martha, the gipsy, andall the seum.you’ve; 
babbled to, like a blockhead thatyoujare!” snarled 

mond. 
uke ground his teeth, ; 

“No harm’s done by me!” he said, “I suppose 
I have chattered a little over a glass o} ale, I'll be 
more careful forthe future. And you—you may de- 
pendon me, And now you. know how the.land lies 
a are you a going to do for your poor father, 
e Pp” 

org regarded him with an ugly sneer. 
im company to. Portland,” he said, be- 
cween his teeth. 

“ Don’t talk so fast. There’s work to doand you 
must do it if you want to be Lord "Raymond and 
heir to Northcliffe still, 

“Of course,” addéd Luke, witha “You 
clings to that like a leech; and when’the old ‘man’s 
dead—which he ought to be ‘soon: after- what' you: 
gave him—who will rule the roost? Bah! bah! 
Luke Smeaton tho-gipsy will be a great omamyet; , 
and his son’a live earl.’’ 

“I doubt it,” said Lord Raymond. . “ I’ve: dis: 
covered that the real lord lives still andlis+——'! he 
broke. the sentenee passionately, “ that ruffian whom: 
T hated the first moment I saw him—Tazoni!” 

“In course,” grinned-Luke. “ That’s:no mews to; 
me! Don’t you take on about it, he’s safe for trans= 
portation when. we gets him; ain’t he thechap the 
police is after for: the,/Northcliffe: Hall burglary? , 
He’s a thief and a burglar, you kaow, not, the.heix: 
to Northcliffe!” 

Raymond. shook his head impatiently. 

“TI won't have it left.to chance,” he ;said,. “I 
won’t have him, brought,before, the public, some- 
thing ’ud turn up, it would be sure to, I know it; I 
feel it. I won’t leave it to chance.. He must begot 
tid of—got ont of the way.” 

Luke looked up at him with a eurions smile. 

“You're a good ’un,” he whispered, hogrsely, 
“The young ’un outstrips his father by a good bit. 
You don’t make nothing of an abduction and a 
burglary or two, and now you wants a murder!” 

“Hush !” said Lord Raymond, with a shudder. 
“Who said anything about—murder? NotI. I 
mean he must be got out of England; taken away 
and—and done something with." 

“T see,” said Luke: “But you've got'to get him 
first. Ain’t there been‘sharpeyes after him f6r the 
last six months and not‘ been able to run across 
him? We’ve got toget him” 

“T’'ve got him,” said Raymond, with triumphant 
hate. “He lives in‘ a small cottage at a place 
called Farm End, near: the charch, and he goes by: 
the name of Frank Forest.” 

Luke held up;his hand. 

“ Wuit a minute,” he said, '* till I get:cool. » Iisee 
there’s some work here, and.I’d: better get:in trim. 
There’s. a pump somewhere; here it-is,”’ 
And taking off his neekcloth he dipped:his hot h 
ae -y trough twice and calmly. proceeded to.dry 

‘mself. 

“ Now then, youngster,” he said,.in a,cleaner.and 
acuter voice. “I’m all right, and—and fit fop;any- 
thing. Just repeat that address, will ye,?’’ 

Lord Raymond did so. 

“How. will you .get him 2?” he said,,, “ Mind, ,it 
must be done;at once,” 

“ So.it shall,” said Luke... ‘ Let me think «a. bit. 
I’ve. gotit., Seize him for debt. Take. him; all on 
the sudden, with a. sham, bailiff’s, warrant and. cart 
him off to a sham sponging;honse. I, know a den, 
quiet and snug asa man could wish, Once in there 
he’d be as safe as if he was dead.” 

Lord Raymond laid his hot, shaking hand ‘upon 
the elder ruffian’s own. 

“Are you sure of that?” he whispered, eagerlyy 
“Can you make sure of him at once—atonce? Re- 
member our safety depends upon it!* If* you want 
me to be the master of Northcliffe this—thia Tazoni 
must be got rid of. Get him out‘of'the way and J 
shall feel easier. You must—you must ‘do it?” 

“Pll doit,” said Luke, “I'll set-off’at-once and 
manage it.’’ 

“ Come up'to the end of the avenue: and a horse 
shall be ready for you,’ said’ Lord’ Raymond. 
*“ Say-you have come to take'a letter for-me; and 
ride for your life!” 

“l'll do it,” responded : Luke, vehemently. 
“You're a-good un, after all; You've got:some-of 
the true gipsy pluck, youngster, after all! Here, give: 
us-your hand before we parts.: Sovhelp me, J’m 
proud of ye!” 


lost..and; rnined,for ever,” he.) | 
shall beitrans-, | 





He held out his hand as; he spoke;.and Raymond 
dared not refuse him. ; 


1 fff ''sdideLuke,. ‘Keep your!plnck.up! 
Tabi snugseneng kt befdre 
you can say waien and then I’ll come backs 
and——Aht the:funerail )’’ 
' Raymond shivered:from: head to foots 
“L—leave that-tome,!’ heseid,buskily. 
jonee:!”” 
Luke buttoned his coat round him. 


| “Dm off,’? he.eaid'; andj I shall be:there, before | | 
‘ou can get the horse saddled,., Goodby simindy 
4 ne eet 


your.;mind, easy, , keep; your. 

We'll make a lord on ye Prsivin 

| CHAPTER XIII. 
Perish the thought.. No, never be it 
That Fate 


itself could awe the soul ot "Hoag, 


| ‘Tit was Fyidéy—tho Friday, before the, Monda 
which ‘Tazoni wey heard Lord Raymond speak of mi 


the day of the clandestine cyesriege. 
|. Thzonirsat in his littlé study, writing and reading. | | 
before him, and‘a heap of| | 


\A' mass of papers ‘was 
fragments lay.on the hearth. 
As he had told Sir Harry Beanclers, he knew that 


on Monday’the first seene® of ‘a new act in ‘the’ life 4 | 


drama ‘in which he had*become-so @ per- 
former would be enacted. 

On Monday he would make the attempt-to rescue’ 
ent unmask at last'some of Lord: Raymond’s 
¥ 1e8, 

In’ so doing Tazoni‘knew:'that: he: himself would: 
be sacrificed to'the law, which,had setits price upon 
piehendy and he emanensuiapeaia, buh éaibuentign 
na' Sas ay ta /NOUE Ww. ‘hiso liberty 
—~ coon him. ma i 

: Was » arranging papers, destroying. | 
those which were sacred and..carefully dockesing 
those which must be-preserved., 

The. task was;a long,one, and the evening, had 
set in when he rose with:a sigh,.and, looking at the 
charred heap within the grate, murmured: 

* All right ! I have put my honse in:order, and the 
justice which they wrongfully accuse me of outrag, 
ing oan claim, me. for its.own now-and leave no 
chaos, 

He:dropped into.a.chair by. the fire with a. weary 
sigh,,and leaned his head upon his hands, 

“To-morrow is’ Saturday. On, Monday Lueli 
will be found, and I shall be in gaol, awaiting. 
trial for burglary and a murderous assault! Wi 
they find me guilty, those twelve honest men and 
true? Shall.I be sant to work in chains as,a con- 
viet for life ?. Shall I never see Florence, beautiful 
Florence, again? "Tis hard, very hard, however 
well I may nerve myself to endure it! "his hard !” 

He rose as he spoke, and walked round’ the room. 
A‘ half-opeu door- attracted his attention, and 
mechanically he put out his hand to shut iti 

As he did so rested upon’a small maho- 
gany caselying amidst the odds and‘ends with which 
the drawer ‘was filled. 

Hetook itout with an absent.air; and opened it. 
It contained a revolver, aigracefal: little: affair pre- 
sented to him by: Mr. Plumpett: 

Lying beside-it in'its.velvet-lined case:were half a 
dozem bullets. : 

With the case in his hand he took his. seat-again, 

stili halfsmechanically, loaded‘ each of the 
chambers with one of the bullets, 

‘+I will take this-with me on Monday,” he thought. 
 Lurli shall be.reseued, evenif I have to use this!” 

Then he shut it/up)in. its case, and laid it.on the | 
table, and took, from his bosom a faded rose. 

It had.been beautiful when; cnt fresh. and. snow- 
like from thasonapcvehtye butitwas as beautiful to 
him as it.was in its zenith, for Florence, the goddess 
of, his heart, had worn:it on her bosom, 

I was, the flower she had dropped as she passed 
him on her way to the drawing-room at Lady Pretty- 


8. 

He looked at it long and earnestly, then he raised 
it.to his lips and replaced it — his heart. 

He would. take Florence’s flower with him, even 
to prison, : 

The maid-seryant who. waited upon him here 
brought him his tea, and with awed respect placed 
it.apon a small table near him. 

e drank‘a cup of tea and ate some of the toast. 
His appetite was, as‘Lady Prettylace said, of the 
smallest, and then returned to his writing-table to 
write a few letters. 

One he wrote to Sir Harry Beauclere, saying that 
he: should call upon him at ‘his chambers on the 
morrow afternoon, and, intending’ it to catch the 
post, he rang the. bell. 

The woman of the house, a good, attentive soul, 
who haa cared for him as well as his careless dis- 
regard for his own comforts would allow her to, 
came in response*to his summons: and explained 
that the gin} hadigone out. 

“No matter,” said Tazoni, with the pleasant 
smile with which, he alsvays addressed those who 
served him. “I havea letter forthe post, butI can 


Tazoni, and he rose 





take it myself.” 
Oh, no, indeed !’’ said the motherly woman, “TI 


couldn’t think of it, sir ; it's.a dreadful night, and 
eee you, sir. 1’m going» ontyand i'll take 


Her plea:of having/other business did not:deceive 
reach hishat; but the: Jand- 
lady assured. him soeamestly and emphatically that 
Bho was indeed going out across. the jvillage that he, 
still with some reluctance, yielded; and gave her.the 


When the door had closed he commenged another, 
letter—onr rather he found himeelf writing, meehan- 
ically, and penning down a.name which was the sub 
ject. is reverie. 
| He discovered that his thoughts had strayed avhen, 
he,.saw with a guilty start, that he had simply 
written ‘‘ Florence, Florence” upon the paper, and 
was about to tear. it up when.a slight noise behind 
im caused him,to turn, and what he saw brought 

to hig feet. with astonishment. 
(To be continued) 


MARLIN MARDUKE, 


———~——_ 
CHAPTER XXII. 
“ No, I, will not take, her!” said Captain. Herod, 
raising his head and scowling darkly,at Zona, 

“Ab, coward! hypocrite!” thought. Zona, forcing 
him. to turn. his scowl from, her by, the power of her 
indignant eye. 

“Hol” yelled the yellow-haired one, “TI do really 
think she thought the noble captain was, thinking of 
taking her. But there is one more.chauce for her- 
ladyship, There is one more.unmarried chief,” 

“Namehim,” said Geoffrey, gravely, 

“ Kaspar Rheinhand,” 

A burst of laughter greeted this,name. Though 
the life of a young and beautiful, woman was at stake, 
the savage-hearted mob was ready and eager to 
laugh or to tear her in pieces as the humour suited it, 

“Long live Kaspar Rheinhand!” roared the mob, 
laughing at the enormously fat landlord, whose 
massive head seemed doubled in size by the bandages 
around it. 

“At what do you laugh ?” bellowed Kaspar, who: 
had followed the others from the room.in, which we 
leftElena,. “ Am I a fit subject for laughter?” 

So saying he dealt a tremendous box.upon the ears 
of, the two-nearest to him, and pushed forward into 
the space immediately before Geoffrey and the poer- 
secuted girl at his side. 

“Who spoke of Kaspar Rheinhand?” he said. 
* Let’s hear.” 

“You are unmarried, Master Rheinhand?” said 
Geoffrey. 

“ Of course I am, and have been all my life. But 
what-are they grinning at?” he added, as he 
rolled his great eyes about him and glared at the 
mob, “ Perhaps you think I’d marry, you, Mistress 
Cowface ?” he said to her of the yellow. hair. 

““Cowfaee to yourself, you bald-headed elepha it !” 
retorted she of the yellow and.tangled locks, in high 
disdain. 

“Peace,” said Geoffrey. “Kaspar Rheinhand, are: 
you.willing to shield Zona Vultree according to the 
law. of pardon set down in the rules of our association, 
she being willing to accept youas her husband and! 
companion ?” 

The tongue of the corpulent Jandlord was much 
swollen, as we have stated, and his utterance was 
quite thick, but his words were clearly understood as 
he called out, in reply to Geoffrey's question : 

“By my bones! I will take her for my wife.” 

A,toar of laughter, of rage, of derision drowned 
the remainder of his speech, and the landlord stamped 
and fumed with rage. 

“You are old enough to be her grandfather,” 
screeched the lady with the yellow hair. ‘If I were 
she I'd rather be stoned to death than marry you.” 

“‘ May the fiend fly away with me this minute,” 
spluttered Kaspar, “if rather than be your husband 

would not be pickled alive.” 

I “Silence!” commanded Geoffrey, in some heat, 
while his eyes cast a glance of bitter hate upon the 
innkeeper. ‘‘ Kaspar Rheinland has azreed:to shield 
and accept you, Zona Vultree, according to the laws 
of our association. Do you, upon your part, accept 
him as your husband and companion ?” 

“Of course she will,” said Kaspar, beginning to 
advance as if already a chosen bridegroom, “and, by 
my bones, lads, a merry wedding we will have of it.” 

“ Wait,” observed Geoffrey, sternly. “She has 
not replied.” 

**Of course she will say yes and welcome,” re- 
marked the yellow-haired vixen, biting her lips again, 
“ Of course she will.” 

“ Speak, Zona Vultree,” repeated Geoffrey. ‘ Do 
you accept or reject Master Kaspar Rheinhand ?” 

“Treject. Not to save my life a thousand times 
would I accept that brute once,” exclaimed Zona, 
who remembered how often he had leered at her, 
kissed his fat hands to her, and ventured upon soft 
love speeches to her. 
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“Hear her? Hurrah!” screamed the yellow 
haired one, dancing with delight, ‘ She rejects him 
She won’t have him! Not even to save her life a 
thousand times will she accept the brute once! Mis- 
tress Cowface indeed |” 

Peals and screams of laughter now assailed the 
rejected landlord, who threatened to become danger- 
ously furious, until Paul Vultree said to him: 

“ Why, man, were you never rejected by a woman 
antil this day ?” 

“The sentence! The sentence!” cried the mob, 
remembering that it wanted blood, and forgetting to 
laugh. “ The sentence! The death! Send her out ! 
Let’s have our way with her! Remember how many 
of our lads lie dead or bleeding! Vengeance! Away 
with her.” 

These and other vindictive cries filled the air, and 
the mob had begun to press upon the unfortunate 
girl, when Geoffrey again commanded silence, and 
ordered a space to be cleared as before. The crowd 
gave obedience at once, and it had been observed by 
a few that the immediate followers of the smuggler 
chief had formed a compact and vigilant body in his 
rear, 

Not all of those who obeyed none save Geoffrey 
Marduke were there, for many were wounded, some 
were dead—slain since the sun went down—others 
were wild or stupid with drink; but the veterans of 
Geoffrey Marduke's ship, the old gray and grizzled 
warriors and robbers of the sea, rough, hardy, 
bronzed, reckless and faithful, had rapidly collected 
behind him and Zona, 

Unlike the vast majority of the mob, these sturdy 
retainers of the shore and surge had not drunk 
deeply. Their heads were cool, their eyes bright, 
their muscles as elastic as steel. It was these who 
bad alone been able to stem the fierce struggle of 
pike and cutlass made by Martin Marduke’s well- 
disciplined guards. But for their presence during 
that fierce struggle the smugglers, unless we except 
the crew of Captain Herod Marduke, would have 
been scattered like frightened sheep. 

They were not now more than thirty in number, 
but every man of the thirty was equal to three of 
the mob, and altogether they made up a force that 
was too formidable to be resisted or even opposed by 
any strength of men that could be collected then, un- 
less we except the choice and equally well-disciplined 
crew of Herod Marduke. 

But the crew of Captain Herod was scattered. As 
yet this commander had made no attempt, and had 
had no desire to call them together. Many were 
without, dancing and whirling around the bonfires, 
all were carousing more or less. 

As Paul Vultree marked the sudden assembling of 
the crew of the “Sunfish” in the rear of Geoffrey 
he whispered to Captain Herod : 

“T don’t know, for I don’t think he has even sus- 
pected the truth yet, but perhaps you had best call 
in your crew. Do you see that he has all the old 
trusty ones in his rear?” 

“That is true,” remarked Captain Herod, after a 
glance, and raising his tall figure to its utmost height, 
he instantly caught the eye of one of his mates, made 
a quick and significant gesture, and turned his gaze, 
carelessly to all appearance, upon Geoffrey and the 
persecuted Zona, 

“ Friends,” said Geoffrey, in his deep, harsh voice, 
“there are more than three leaders of our associa- 
tion who are unmarried. There isa fourth, and the 
name of the fourth has not been called.” 

“Indeed,” said she of the yellow hair, gazing in- 
quisitively about, ‘I am pretty well informed in that 
matter, and I am sure that there is no other.” 

“The sentence! the sentence!” cried several 
voices, clamourously ; and at that instant Elena ap- 
peared in the space left vacant near Marlin Marduke. 

She had stolen from her concealment as soon as 
she was sure that those who had entered the room 
had departed, hurried after them, aud unobserved by 
them heard all that had passed. 

Zona Vultree had promised to aid the commandant 
to escape from the hate and vengeance of the smug- 
glers, and when Elena heard that Zona had been 
arrested and was in peril of her life she felt that she 
should endeavour to extricate her from that peril. 

It seemed that Zona was about to be sentenced to 
immediate death at the moment, aud Elena forced 
her way to the front just as Geoffrey asserted that 
there was a fourth leader of the lawless association 
who had the right to assume championship of Zona 
Vultree. , , 

His keen and observant glance fell upon her as he 
spoke, and she sprang forward, saying: 

“You certainly do not mean to surrender Zona to 
these howling wolves ?” 

“I do not mean that a hair of her head shall be 
barmed,” replied Geoffrey, sternly, “ for she has made 
me a promise, Stand aside, girl, for you are in as 
great peril as she, and will soon have need to claim 

he same privilege that she is now exercising.” 


Each took the arm of Zona, and the two stood 
facing al that mob of angry visages and threatening 
arms. 

Geoffrey continued, in a loud, stern voice : 

“ There is, I say, a fourth chief who has not been 
named, and who has a right to be named.” 

“Name him! name him!” shouted several voices. 
“Name him!” 

“ Geoffrey Marduke! I am he!” replied the smug- 
gler chief, resolutely. 

It was very well known that Geoffrey Marduke had 
no wife in Anglesey; it was not imagined, nor was 
there any reason why it should be imagined that 
he had a wife elsewhere ; yet the fact had not oo- 
curred to the minds of those around that he was un- 
married. 

His resolute manner in declaring the fact startled 
all, though why he had declared it remained a 
mystery. . 

There was along and breathless silence, during 
ag the eyes of all were fixed upon the smuggler 
chief. 

Paul Vultree, always ghastly and cadaverous 
seemed to grow more livid and ghastly, while his ill- 
proportioned frame began to shiver. He suspected 
what was coming; his eyes glared wildly, his jaw 
fell and his tongue hung from his mouth. 

Captain Herod, filled with guilty fears, gazed in 
alarm upon the fierce countenance of his father and 
then upon the cold, haughty face of Zona by turns. 

“T repeat,’’ said Geoffrey, in a loud and defiant 
tone, such as a determined man who expects aud 
intends to put down opposition might use, “ that Iam 
unmarried, and affirm that I, Geoffrey Marduke, will 
become in my own person responsible for all past, 
present, and future misdeeds of Zona Vultree, and 
will become her husband and companion, provided 
that she of her own free will accept me as such.” 

The same deep silence which had preceded this 
speech followed it, and, after all had exchanged 
glances of astonishment, all fixed eyes upon Zona 
Vultree. 

“Will you, Zona Vultree, accept me as I have 
stated?” continued Geoffrey. “Speak boldly.” 

On hearing these words, Zona replied, in her clear, 
ringing voice, while she fixed her eyes up in the face 
of Captain Herod: 

“If I am free to marry any man, I am free to wed 
Geoffrey Marduke, Is there any one here who will 
say that Iam not [ree ?” 

Both Paul and Captain Herod lowered their eyes 
to the floor. Neither dared to say that Zona was not 
free to wed whomsoever she pleased; neither b-- 
lieved that the marriage which had been performed 
between Herod Marduke and Zona Vultree was 
legally binding, though both feared the wrath of 
Geoffrey should he ever learn what had taken place. 

“When she is his wife she will not dare to tell 
him,” thought Herod. “She has learned that the 
marriage was a sham, and she thinks she; will save 
her reputation and take vengeance upon me by marry- 
ing my father. She is too proud ever to tell him, yet 
when she shall have become his wife she will 
be ever urging him to my destruction. Very well, i 
do not fear her.” 

“She will tell him, she must tell him, if ever she 
marries him,”’ thought Paul Vultree, “ and then my 
fate is fixed. She has learned that the pretended 
priest was Obel Ling; when she remained near him 
after I thought I had slain him, she learned from him 
that the marriage was a sham. She has told me that 
Geoffrey Marduke madly loves her, and this act of 
his is clear proof of her assertion. She will tell him, 
and he will forgive her for not telling him before he 
was made her husband, He will forgive her, but his 
heat of vengeance will devour me, and perhaps his 
son, Herod.” 

Zona, after waiting for a reply to her question, and 
receiving none, continued, as she extended her right 
hand toward Geoffrey Marduke : 

“ No one denies my right to be your wife, sir, and 
if no one can deny that right to me and in so far as 
I am free to wed any one, I consent to accept you as 
my husband and protector.” 

Paul Vultree set his teeth together hard, and drew 
a deep breath between them, thinking : 

** Tam lost!” 

Captain Herod smiled scornfully and malignantly, 
thinking : 

“Tam well rid of her. She will never tell him,” 

‘Those behind Geoffrey set up a shout, and the re- 
mainder of the mob joined in feebly, for all felt that 
the victim had been rescued from their rage and the 
fact by no means pleased them. 

But they dared not avow this displeasure loudly, 
only in low whispers and with angry glances, for now 
only was their formidable chief backed by his roughest 
veterans, but by this time the crew of Captain Herod 
had begun to range themselves around him, who, it 
was supposed, would side with his father if any open 





Opposition should be made, 





Geoffrey Marduke’s eyes flashed with exultation as 
he grasped Zona’s extended hand, for, as she had 
told Paul Vultree, the smuggler chief loved her 


ly. 

But he exulted not only in the belief that tlris maz- 
nificent, sunburnt beauty was about to be made |i.s 
wife, his ambition looked for more than mere p»s- 
session of Zona Vultree, as this story will reveal. 

He had long intended that she should become his 
wife by -her own consent or by a forced marriage. 
The repeated refusals he had received from Zona’s 
lips ‘had convinced him that by her consent she 
would never be his wife, and for hours before the 
scene we have described took place lic had been re- 
volving sch upon sch in his lawless mind how 
best to proceed in his intent to effect a forced mar- 
riage. 

ona’s interference in the fate of the spy had un- 
expectedly placed her in his power, as lhe supposed, 
ant we have seen that he made haste to use that 





power, 

Flushed with triumph, he now turned his mind to 
effect the speedy accomplishment of another am- 
bitious scheme which had long dwelt upon his heart, 
| Grasping the arm of Elena, who stood amazed at 
all that had taken place, he said: 

“ I arrest this girl, Elena Rheinhand, as one who 
has aided two of the enemies of our association to 
escape from our power—two spies who arrived here 
at sunset to destroy our association,” 

This announcement was not received with much 
enthusiasm by the mob, for although Elena had never 
mingled freely with the women of Anglesey, there 
were few who were not indebted tu the generous and 
noble girl for many kinduesses rendered to them in 
illoess of their familivs, or to their occasional 
needs. 

Unlike Zona she had never appeared to look down 
upon them, though with gentle aud unoffending pride 
she had ever held horsclf scrupulously aloof from 
the society of Anglesey. 

Still the charge made azainst her was so grave, 
and asserted by one so powerful, that no one dared 
to oppose his voice to that of Geoffrey Marduke. 

He concluded, while he held the wrist of the maiden 
in his iron fingers: 

“Not only has she aided the two unknown spies 
to escape, but she has secretly betrothed herself to 
wed the most daring and violent enemy our associa- 
tion has ever had!” 

“Name him! Name him!” now cried the mob. 


CHAPTER XXIL 

Ir was no small offence, or rather no sma!l crime 
in the eyes of those of Anglesey that one of their 
females should dare to betroth herself to one of their 
enemies, and rage already sparkled in the fierce eyes 
of the mob as the shout arose; 

‘*Name him! name him!” 

Many already suspected whose name would be 
given, for it will be remembered that Elena had 
declared the truth by her words and acts ; yet to the 
great majority the affair was still a mystery. 

* You all know him very well,” replied Geoffrey. 
“IT mean Commandant Marlin Marduke.” 

The announcement was received by the mob with 

ells and groans of rage. No matter that Elena had 
i till that moment an angel in their eyes, the fact 
that she had dared to betroth herself to their bitter and 
most formidable foe was sufficient to cause them to 
regard her as one iu their power, whom they must 
speedily punish. 

She of the yellow hair had never been of those 
who regarded Elena with feelings of respect. This 
virago, who in her own eyes was ravishingly fair, 
had long desired to win the handsome Herod for her 
husband, and had attributed the marked contempt 
with which he had wet her palpable advauces to the 
spotless beauty of Elena—the report having got 
abroad that Captain Herod wished to wed the adopted 
daughter of Kaspar Rheinhand. 

No doubt had the Commandant Marlin Marduke 
sought the love and hand of the yellow-haired 
spinster she would have eagerly hurried to do that 
for which all now hated Elena. 

**Stone her to death!” cried the wrathful virago. 
“ She is not fit to live! Does she confess it?” 

“ We do not need her confession,” replied several. 
“ We heard her declare it! We at least heard the 
commandant declare it! Sheis doubly condemued.” 

“ At least,” said another, “if she is at liberty she 
will continue to be our enemy, a spy in our midst.” 

‘A spy in our midst! Put her to death!” 

“She has the right to which all of our association 
are entitled,” said Geoffrey. ‘“‘ She is unmarried, and 
if any one of the unmarried leaders will shield heras 
I have shielded Zona Vultree her life will be spared 
and her liberty be at the disposal of her husband.” 

“J will take her! he! he! I will take her!” 
screeched the hideous Paul Vultree, leaping into the 
open space before Geoffrey. “I have regarded the 
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damsel with a kindly eye these many days. I will 
take her and make a notable husband.” 

“ Take care,” whispered Captain Herod, while his 
eyes flashed with rage, “I wish to marry her myself, 
Paul Vultree.”’ 

“So do I, noble captain. I have had my eyes on 
her these many months,” replied Paul, undaunted b 
the wrath gleaming from the other’s eyes. “We will 
Icave it to the damsel herself. Perhaps she may, as 
you say, prefer to be an old man’s darling rather than 
a young man’s slave—he! he! who knows ?” 

Captain Herod muttered a deep and bitter impre- 
cation, for it struck him that Elena, to save her life 
and spite him, might accept even hideous, cadaverous 
old Paul Vultree. i 

“Tf she does,” he whispered, “be very sure that 
she will not be long an old man’s darling.” 

Paul Vultree was too wild with his suddenly con- 
ceived hopes to heed this threat, 

As he said, for months his villanous old eyes of 
iniquity had dwelt admiringly and longingly upon 
the dazzling fairness of Kaspar Rheinhand’s adopted 
daughter. It had not cooled the ardour of his ad- 
miration to reflect that there was not the slightest 
hope of Elena’s ever regarding him with other than 
contempt. 

He had continued to admire, to wish and plot how 
it might be brought about. He was fntensely avari- 
cious, yet he had often contemplated his golden 
hoards, and wondered how much he would have to 
pay the greedy, greasy Kaspar Rheinhand for his 
adopted daughter. 

That the villanous Bavarian could be bribed to sell 
the beautiful girl he had no doubt. But he knew that 
the price he would demand would be enormous, at 
least one-half of all that Paul Vultree was worth, 
nay, perhaps more. 

So avarice had got and held him back, though each 
time that his old ruffian eyes had dwelt upon Elena’s 
perfection of face and form the struggle between his 
avarice atid his passion had weakened the powers of 
the former. 

With mad eagerness, therefore, he sprang to clutch 
at the probability now flashing hope in his face. 

“T will ask her,” he repeated, 

“What a silly old man!” screamed the yellow- 
haired spinster. “ As if anybody, not idiotic, would 
marry you!” 

“ You would, you know you ‘would, mistress,” re- 
torted he. “Why you have been shuffling around 
me these twelve years! You'd snap at a husband if 
he was the very Old One himself !” 

This sally, which she knew had more truth than 
jest in it, so infuriated the spinster that she dealt 
him a sounding rap on his head, and would have 
beaten him fearfully but for the interference of Geof- 
frey, who commanded order and silence in a tone she 
dared not despise. 

“Paul Vultree offers bimself as your husband and 
champion, Elena Rheinhand. It is not your only 
chance for life,” he whispered. ‘“ Another will come 
forward——” 

“Fair play! fair play!” squealed old Paul. ‘No 
whispering. Take me, my angel! take me! You 
will never regret it. I adore you—indeed Ido! I 
am rich. I'll give it all to you. Til buy you the 
finest laces—I’ve got cartloads of the very cream and 
queens of laces, shawls, satins, silks, velvets, jewels, 
gold, silver—you know, everybody knows how rich 
old Paul Vultree is. All yours i 

But the reader must not be wearied with the long 
recital made by the inflamed old man, a recital which 
was checked only by a fit of coughing that doubled 
him up until he got his bead between his knees—a 
catastrophe which made her of the yellow hair scream 
with malicious laugliter. 

“ Will you have that—that man ?” asked Geoffrey, 
écornfully. 

“ Never!” exclaimed Elena, turning away her face 
in disgust. 

“You are rejected, Paal Vultree; so henceforth 
hold your peace,” said Geoffrey. 

Paul heard the words, but had not sufficiently re- 
covered from the cough to do anything or say any- 
thing, except to wheeze out : 

“She don’t appreciate true love and great wealth. 
No matter.” 

“Will any one else come forward?” demanded 
Geoffrey, as his eyes rested upon Captain Herod. 

“T will,” replied the latter, as he strode forward. 
“T offer myself to the condemned as lier husband and 
champion.” 

He carefully avoided the eye of Zona as he 
uttered these words, for he felt that she was sternly 
regarding him. 

“You are, of course, unmarried?” asked Zona, in 
her clear, penetrating voice. 

“ What right have you to ask ?” demanded Captain 
Herod, boldly, though he was startled by the in- 
quiry, and especially because she had made it. 

“She has the rigit, and so have all,” remarked 





Geoffrey. “She is no longer a criminal; she has 
been pardoned; she is my betrothed wife.” 

“I am unmarried,” replied Herod, defiantly, and 
gazing into Zona’s pale face with an expression 
which she rightly conceived to mean: “ Deny it if 
you dare.” 

She knew very well that were she to attempt to 
prove that he spoke falsely the rage and mortification 
of Geoffrey Marduke, though they might not lead him 
to slay her himself, would make him withdraw his 
protection. 

So she said nothing, though there was a gleam in 
her grand eyes that made a sudden chill quiver 
through the marrow of Captain Herod Marduke, 

She placed her lips to the ear of Elena and whis- 
pered something very rapidly. Elena seemed greatly 
surprised and nodded her head as if consenting to 
some request, 

“She is bidding her to reject me,” thought Herod, 
scowling darkly. ‘“ But it is Elena’s only chance and 
life is sweet. She will not reject me. She will ac- 
cept me with the hope that she may afterwards 
evade the condition.” 

“Elena Rheinhand,” said Geoffrey, “will you 
accept Herod Marduke as your husband and 
champion, according to the laws of our associa- 
tion ?” 

Elena knew well the ferocity with which the 
smugglers enforced their sanguinary decrees, and 
that her youth, beauty and sex would be no protec- 
tion against the fierce wrath she saw flaming in the 
faces of those around. But had ske not been armed 
with the information which Zona had whispered to 
her she would have rejected the evil-hearted 
pee with scorn, thongh the act had sealed her 


te. 

As it was she grew very pale, but replied, re- 
solutely : 

“If Captain Herod Marduke is an unmarried man 
IT accept him.” 

“Tt is enough!” cried Geoffrey Marduke, tri- 
umphantly. “ He is not married, aad you are now 
his betrothed wife.” 

His immediate followers and those of Herod raised 
a loud shout of applause, in which the others were too 
politic not to join, 

“The ma must take place on the morrow,” 
said Geoffrey. “Until that time the maidens 
must remain in this house, Do you see to it, Kaspar 
Rheinhand, that they do not leave the ‘ Stuart 
Arms.’”’ 

**¢Stuaré Arms’ no longer,” replied Kaspar, as 
loudly as his swollen tongue would permit. ‘Some 
of you go cut loose that sign that swings from the 
post—henceforth the name of my inn shall be the 
* Prince of Orange.’” 

Pleased with this the mob hurried out to obey him, 
so that the great room was soon almost vacant, 

“Women are fickle and ever changing their 
minds,” said Geoffrey, with a grim smile, for he 
knew that Zona’s acceptance of him,and that of 
Elena also, were by compulsion, “So, Master 
Kasper, it would be best for you to place the ladies 
in some Secure apartments under strong lock and key 
until morning.” 

“Why not have the wedding to-night?” asked 
Herod, grasping Elena’s wrist, and drawing her 
towards him, 

She freed herself by a violent effort, saying: 

‘*T am not your wife yet, sir. Until I am do not 
dare lay so much as your finger on me!” 

“T’ll tame thee, my pretty bird,” said Captain 
Herod, laughing malignantly, “But why not have 
the wedding to-night, Si: Geoffrey ?”’ 

“ Because there is neither priest nor parson within 
ten miles of Anglesey. They shun the locality as if 
the Father of Evil abided here,” replied Sir Geof- 
frey. “But I know where I may find a clergyman 
of the English Church, and will despatch a messen- 
ger at once, that he may be here before to-morrow 
noon, Where is the courier Fry? He is the best 
horseman in the town. Some one seek for him and 
send him to me,” 

Having given this order, and seen that two or 
three of his followers hurried away in search of the 
courier,-he turned to Elena, and said, in a stern and 
angry tone: 

“You were locked in your room. How did you 
make your escape?” 

** Through a door, sir,” replied Elena, curtly. 

* And the lady—the woman I saw in your room?” 

“Oh, you called her rightly, sir, when you termed 
her Indy, for a lady she is, and a right noble lady, 
too, as well as a most injured woman. It is not 
my business to play gaoler, sir. No doubt if that 
lady desired to leave the 100m she is not there now,” 
answered Elena, 

“See to that, Rheinhand,” cried Geoffrey, quickly. 
“Tt is well for you, Elena Rheinhand,” he added, 
frowning upon her, “that Captain Herod has 
honoured you by offering himself as your protector.” 


“ Honour, indeed !”* exclaimed Zona, scornfully. 

The blood flashed hotly to the brow of UCaptain 
Herod, for the keen sneer conveyed in her con- 
temptuous tone cut to his heart. 

“Great Heaven!” he thought, “how that woman 
hates me now! Yesterday she was upon her knees 
to me—imploring me to love her as she used to 
think I loved her. Yesterday she called down the 
bitterest imprecations upon the head of Elena, be- 
cause she imagined Elena loved me. Now she has 
transferred her hate and her as yet unspoken abuses 
to me, and makes herself a firm ally of Elena. She 
means to do me a mischief.” 

Geoffrey, who always suspected that Zona loved 
Herod, was pleased to mark the scorn and hate that 
blazed from her beautiful eyes as she spoke of him. 

He smiled triumphantly, and said : 

“ @ome, you two must not quarrel, for you are soon 
to be mother and son—that isin law. But get you 
gone, Master Rheinhand, and see these pretty birds 
caged for the night. Captain Herod, let mespeak to 
you for a moment.” 

The landlord grasped with his left hand Elena’s 
wrist, aud with his right that of Zona, and thus, look- 
ing like a huge, corpulent ogre dragging two beau- 
teous maidens into his lair, moved away, muttering 
deep anathemas upon the lady who had wounded him. 

“ All your work, you fiend,” he growled, as he rolled 
his eyes savagely at Elena. “If you had not insisted 
upon having that shipwrecked waif brought into my 
house she never would bave stuck her dagger through 
my jaws.” 

“Be thankful if the blade was not poisoned,” 
said Zona, sharply. 

“What?” roared the landlord, halting abruptly, 
while the cold dew of sudden terror oozed from his 
brow in great drops. 

“She says,” observed Elena, angry because of his 
insolence, “that the lady's dagger may have been 

isoned ; and now I remember that she told me she 
had lived many years in a country where the assassins 
poisoned their daggers.” 

“ She told you that ?” exclaimed Kaspar, moodily, 
while his great, saucer-like eyes rolled wildly. “ Did 
she tell you the effects of such poisoned daggers when 
thrust into human flesh 2?” 

“ Death inevitably followed,” replied Elena, in a cold 
and pitiless tone. 

Kaspar Rheinhand gave a dismal groan. Already 
the terror of certain death had seized upon his soul, 
and in his fevered imaginings his very vitals were 
even then writhing within him under the effects of 
some horrible venom. 

“ But,” be added, in’a husky voice, ‘* how soon after 
the infliction of the wound, good and gentle Elena, do 
the symptoms of the villanous poison begin to deve- 
lope themselves ?” 

“ Ab! the old ruffianly tyrant is sorely frightened,” 
thought Elena; “he calls me his ‘good and gentle 
Elena!’ A few moments ago he could not find a name 
too coarse to hurl at me.” 

“TI do hope that he has indeed received such a 
wound as he fears,” thought Zona. “Certaiuly he 
deserves a thousand painful deaths.” 

“T pray you, my dear and kind Elena,” continued 
the affrighted Bavarian, in a whining voice, “ auswer 
my question. [low soon : 

“Oh, as for that, Master Rheinhand,” replied 
Elena, “I cannot positively say; for indeed I do not 
remember all that the lady said.” 

“But try to think, my dear—do try to think, my 
love!—just for my sake, my sweet dove! Ugh! 
how my blood burns, and yet such icy cold shivers 
run up and down my back—ugh!—and across my 
breast ; and then my throat ison fire! Do try to 
think, my love !” 

“T remember now, Master Kasper, that the lady 
said the first symptoms sometimes appeared within 
a few minutes after the infliction of the wound, and 
sometimes not for days; and then again not for 
weeks or montlis. All depended upon the quantity, 
quality, avd freshness of the poisonous ointment 
used upon the dagger employed.” 

“Oh!” groaned the landlord, whose terror was 
greatly increased on hearing this reply. “Do you 
think, my darling girl, that the lady jad put any of 
that poisonous stuff upon the blade of her dagger?” 

“ How can I tell, Master Rheinhaud ?” 

“Of course. But the symptoms—what were the 
symptoms? Do try to remember, my love.” 

“ A severe fever ’ 

“Great Heavens! I am literally scorching!” ex- 
claimed Rheinhand. 

“ Fearful thirst-——” 

“By Heaven! I am as thirsty as a camel six days 
without water!” 

“ Darting pains through the breast and spine——’ 
“Thunders! I am being torn into shreds!” 

So cruel and coarse a tyrant had Kaspar Rhein- 

hand ever been that even the gentle Elena expe- 


J 





rienced a kind of pleasure in adding to his mental tor- 
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ture. But, further than this, she had adeeper ‘pur- 
pose in view than one of simple. retaliation, “She 
desired to work upon his fears so as to force him to 
serve her against the formidable power and serpent- 
like cunning of Geoffrey Matrduke, It was “with 
grer+ volubility and apparent sincerity that she con- 
tinue: !; 

“ Bav it isthe inevitable death ‘that is dreadful ! 
Burning in the chest, violent vomiting, pains in 
every nerve, in every joint, in every bone ; fits of 
fearful suffocation, convulsions, blindness, delirium, 
despair, madness, horrible thirst ; dreadful anguish ;in 
the face, the head, the stomach, the throat, the heart, 
the liver, the - 

‘Don’t! oh, for the mercy: of, Heaven! don’t!’ 
roared the frenzied landlord. “I :feel all that al- 
ready !”” 

“ But the antidote can cure all. instantly,”.added 
Eleva. 

“Eh! What is-that? There is an antidote?” 
exclaimed Rheinhand, in an eager voice, and. with 
wide exprinded eyes. 

“ Yes, there is a certain antidote,” replied Blena. 
~ But why be alarmed, Master Kaspar? You only 
imagine that you have been poisoned.” 

“lam sure of it.” 

“ She isa mild and gentlelady, Master Kaspar——” 

“ Mild and gentle! Do mild and gentle laiies dart 
et inoffensive landlords and thrust poisoned, daggers 
through their jaws? Batthat antidote? Whiat.isit ? 
Whereis it? I will give anything for the antidote.” 

“ You say you will give anything ?” replied Elena, 
coldly, as the landlord opened a dooriwhich led-into 
a small dark room and dragged, rather than ‘con- 
ducted, the two prisoners into the, gloomy-looking 
apartment, 

“ Anything, anything, if I am.really,poisoned,”,..he 
added. 

** Would you.aid Zona and me to eseape, with one 
person, from Anglesey?” 

‘One other? And whois ‘the one other 

*‘Commandant Marlin Manrduke,’’ replied, Elena, 
boldly, 

~ Gome,” growled Kaspar, “I.think after all that 
you have been trying te make a dnpe of me, you.cun- 
ning puss. I do not believe tliat the dagger was en- 
venomed, You have been trifling with mein my mis- 
fortune, you vile traitress !” 

His suspicions had become violently aroused, and 
as usual he became fiercely enraged. 

With a bitter imprecation he pushed Zona.and 





to” 


Eleu from him and. left. the room, anathematizing 
them as he closed and barred the door on the outside. 





(To be continued.) 


NEVER KICK A DIRTY DOG. 

Ir was years ago, I was young then, and vigoron 
and proud in my opening manhood, ‘Que ‘Sabbath 
morning in June I had planned to go and hear a 
popular preacher. “The morning was warm and 
pleasant, and I donned my summer suit, My pants 
were of white linen, spotless and pure, and I wore 
patent-leather shoes and white stockings. I took my 
cane (I carried a nice cane then, but do not find the 


need of one now) and set forth. There had been 
rain the day befere, and in the gutters there was 
mud, but the footways and crossings were clean and 
dry. 


1 had not’ gone far when a noisy dog—a small, 
shaggy, unkompt cur—darted out from a doorway 
and barked at me. Had I pursued my way unmind- 
ful of him, ie would, iu: all probability, have very 
soon turned back to his kennel ; but I barked at him 


in return. I called him bad names, and angrily 
bad him Le gone;'but instead of being gone he fol- 
lowed me more closely, and yelped nearer at my 
heels, At length, in a fit of exasperation, I turned 
and gave hima kick—a most vigorous and vindictive 
kick—-sending him into'the middle of the street, ahd 
thence howling away homeward. 

i pursued my way like a conquerer. No cur like 
that should snap and snarl at me with impunity, 
By-and-by I cast my eyes downward, and a woful 
sight I beheld. My right shoe and stocking, and 


the legs of those pants, which had been so white and 


spotless, half way to the knee were smeared with 
the mud of the cutter! Iwas forced to return home- 
ward, thus losing the privilege I had much counted 
upon. Ww. 


eeeenppeepuenseatcmstsnesss 

THe QUEEN AND THE Prince or WALES.—In a 
Totter written after thé birth of the Prince of ‘Wales 
the Queen says: “I wonder very much ‘whom our 
little boy will be like. You wiil understand how fer- 
vent are my prayers, aud I am sure everybody’s must 
be, to resemble his father in every respect, both ‘in 
body and mind. My dearest uncle, if you knew how 
happy, Low blessed I feel, and how proud im possess- 
ing such a perfect being as my husband, and if-you 
think that vou have been instrumental in bringing 





about the union, it must; gladden, your heart. We 
must all have trialsand vexations, but ifene’s. home 
is happy then'the rest..is comparatively nothing. I 
assure you, dear unele, that, no‘one feels; this wore 
thanIdo. I had this.autumn one of, the severest 
trials I could have in parting with my Government, 


and particularly from,our kind. and.valued friend, and 


I feel. even now this last very.much. .But.my, happi- 
ness at home—the. lowe of my husband; his :kinduess, 
his advice, his support. and,his; company—make, up 
for all, and make me forget it.” 


_————==___==== 
TREVYLIAN, 
“OR, 
ENTOMBED “ALIVE. 


CHAPTER XIX. 

A. SWARTUY-LOOKING girl entered. the kitohen at 
Treyylian Castle, and .asking,.to see Mrs. Nugent 
presented.a letter, which Mrs, Nagent read with a 
look of astonishment, interspersing her reading with 
occasional broad stares at the girl's swartby. face and 
dim black hair, 

As you, dear reader, are, to be, behind:the. scenes, 
you had better read the letter, as-well as Mrs. Nugent. 
It ran thus: 

“My Dear Mars. Nucent:—The. brown+aced, 
black-haired girl who presents this to you is the one 
to whom you, gave the key of the -mausoleum.. I 
found thera a huge-piece of wood instead of a dead 
body, in what is said to be my husband's coffio. I 
have dyed my face and hair, and. dressed in the com- 
mon clothes | have on,-on purpose,to ask you to take 
meas a chambermaid. If you will. do this, 1 have 
little fear of being able to discover where my hus+ 
band.is, and of being the means of- restoring him to 
the society of his fellow men. | 

“Will you, take, me, dear Mrs,,.Nugent,and,give 
me « chance to win my husband? ..1 promise you 
faithfully that no one.shall.ever, know from ‘me,,that 
you have aided-mé in any way. 

“Truly yours, most gtatéfally, 
“ ETuEL: ANNESLY.” | 

Now, Mrs. Nugent would very gladly have helpe 
Ethel to recover her husband, if .she, could do so 
without the risk of Sir Ralph knowing anything 
about it. 

If. Sir Reginald weré found there would be an end 
at once to. any fear of*Etliel ever becoming her rival 
in Sir Ralph’s affections, and she could not hide from 
herself that Sir Ralph looked.with, too favourable 
eyes‘on Ethel, and that she was @ much younger and 
more beautiful woman than herself, 

She. thought over it'for afew minutes, considered 
there was little risk, and she was playing for a high 
stake: 

She knew that Sir’Ralph thought Ethel.was dead; 
he had let that escape him unwarily. “He could not 
penetrate her disguise, and she determined to hazard 
the consequences. 

“Are you an early riser, young woman?” she 
asked, turning to Ethel. 

** Yes, ma’am ; 1’ll rise at any time you bid me.” 

“ Go with Nancy, then; and when you have tidied 
yourself she’ll show you the way to my room,” 

A few minutes later “Ethel .was seated in Mrs. 
Nugent’s room, partaking of a cup of ‘tea and telling 
her mistress the rooms she wished to be consigned to 
her own care, 

“ Well,” replied’ Mrs: Nugent, “ you shall have the 
charge of these rooms, but I can’t see how yout 
having charge of them is to help you to find your 
husband. I think it would be better for you to take 
charge of the library ; Sir Ralpldoes all his writing 
there, He has nota pen nora scrap, of paper in hig 
dressing-room.” 

“It is not by reading his letters or his papers, I 
hope to find my husband, and it will be best for you 
that Ido not tell you what méans I am going to 
take. When he is found -you ‘will’then be ‘able to 
say with. truth ‘that you know nothing wliatever 
about it.” | 

“ Well, you'll have it your own way, only'‘for godd+ 
ness’ sake don’t let Sir Ralph suspect. wlio. you are} 
it would be a bad’ day for us both. ‘He thinks you’re 
dead ; how did he come to think tlrat'?”’ 

**] do not know, but I am.aware he thinks me 
dead ; it is best for me he does,” 

“ Yes, so it is,” 

Every day Ethel cleaned and dusted*Sir Ralph’s 
dressing-room and bedroom, doing her work: while 
he ate his breakfast, read‘the morning papers, and 
took his morning ride to the railway ‘stition. 

Each ‘day she spent all the'time'she daréd ‘remain 
‘in the rooms after her work-was fiuished‘in éxamin- 
ing the inside of the wardrobe. 

She pressed down each nail, tried to turn round 
or pull out every clothes-pin, endeavoured ‘to push 
the back in every-way the weitd woman had: pointed 
out or she could thiuk ‘of herself 





All was:to no purpose. ,Tovher sense of touclor 
sight there*was nothing visible save a plain piece: of 
black mahogany with panelled lines, 

Her fingers were becoming.as hard, as horns with 
thé use she made of them in trying to push..back 
panels that.would.not be pushed back, endeavouring 
to,push in nails that would not push in, and twist.or 
turn clothes-pins that were firm asa rack. 

Air Ralph had been from home for his usual period 
ofjthree days ; he seldom remained longer. 

Ethel had embraced ‘the opportuvity to remain 
hour after hour,in trying. agaiu.aud again for, the 
vapring sbefelt certain she would yet fiid, but all.to 
no, purpose, 

She was ready to give up her asgarelyjin despair ; 
for several. wSeks.she.had,spent several hours each 
day in a fruitless scarch for. what eluded her assurely 
48, the fabled princess eluded.the .cearch.of Sirtuy, 
the seeker. 

Sir, Ralph was expected home to dinner, and Ethel 
went.to renew her search for the secret spring.in 
the wardrobe, with a strong misgiving that.it would 
be as:it-had been, theday.before and every, day. .be- 
fore that. 

She, had, in her; despair, begun.to see, valid reasons 
why it was impossible such a secret spring, should 


exist, , 

, She had been. in the wardrobe all.the morning, 
busy, at; what she had, now,to:acknowledge. to herself 
Was useless,.futile labour ;,,and, availing, herself, of 
‘the hour, which;would.still elapse, before Sir Ralph’s 
returo, she again sought the wardrobe. with, .a,dis- 
‘couraged: heart. 

She,placed.# chair. inside and »went;over the top 
of the place, dor the. fiftieth time, in vain-—+in 


vain. 

‘Alas! alas!” said she, “I shall never.find, it.out. 
The only way sis. \to. break. dowm, the..back,, of. the 
«warrirobe, and.that,.will neversbe done. My dear 
/husband .must..die.down.in that dungeon,.and,,I 
searching for the: entrance which .is: never.ito-be 
found.” 

..As she spoke her foot.slipped from the .chair,vand 
to save herself from falliygy she caught.hold .of the 
shelf on which the lantern and:water-bottle, she »had 
first. seeu there. still Jay. 

The shelf came forward, about two inches; as she 
grasped hold of its edge, and beholdj at .the same 
time, the back of the wardrobe slid to one side, :dis- 
closing adark,stonvstaircase, descending alimostiper- 
pendidulas) y-fram.the back of the. wardrobe, 

Ethel gave a oryrof joy, and seizing the lantern it 
was:but.the. work of.a moment:to: light it andrde- 
‘scend the. steep, narrow steps. 

“ Reginald! Reginald!” she. called :alond, .as.ehe 
scame near to the barred iron gate. 

There he was, her beloved hiisband, rushing to.the 
barred gate to meet her—he whom an:hour before 
she had despaired of-ever seeing. again ! 

She put-her hand throygh the, bars, “he .seized ;it, 
and covered it with kisses, 

“Snap the bolt at the top of the gate, my dove.” 

The words -had scarcely Jeft his lips. when,.a doud 
click of firearms sounded in their ears, and -both fell 
wounded to.the earth, the barred iron gate..with:its 
strong spriag lock between them, 

Iu a second more Sir Ralph Trevylian was drag- 
ging what seemed the wounded body of the ‘ mulatto,” 
as. he called her, as far from the gate as the wall’ 
would allow it to be placed,, his.feet, dabbling in.a 
pool of, blood which .had flowed from. her wounded 
shoulder. 

“ You thought you were out,” burst from. his lips, 
while his whole face was distorted with frantic. rage ; 
the . fierce gestures he. made with his hatds.im- 
parting to him the appearance and demeanour of-a 
demon. 

“You thought you were out, did you? .Well, 
you're not, nor ever will be; an’ mind, you'yeveaten 
the last meal that'll ever touch your teeth,’’ 

A sound of loud talking, muffled by distance, steuck 
on his ear. 

He suddenly. recollected that in rushing dowm the 
gions staircase he had tJeft.the panel;open, as he.had 
found it. 

‘Sir.Ralph flew rather than ran up the stone-steps, 
entered the wardrobe, shut the spring,nd, breath- 
less with fary and his .unwonted, exertion, sank, 
almost exhausted, into the leathern: ehair, so: often 
before mentioned in titis narrative. 

* What an idiot Lam!” said Sir Ralph, as he satin 
his large arm-chair, his heart palpitating with, a fear 
of he knew not what. “Why should J feel like this? 
That ugly black women ,has been dusting;out the 
r wardrobe and unconsciously opened the spring and 
went down frem, curiosity. She’sl,never govmagain, 
that’s certain, I’ve settled her. . And as to bim,,I 
am tired.of feeding him! Let. him starve, he. de- 


serves it. Ha! what is that?” he exclaimed, as the 
sound of mapy and loud voicesy;he had heard awhile 





down on the duggeou staircase again fell on his ear. 
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He listened intently, his heart beating almost 
painfully. His eyes involuntarily sought the left 
wing of the wardrobe. 

He started to his feet with the intention of ascer- 
taining what could be the occasion of the unwonted 
noise. 

The sounds were coming nearer. Now it was the 
tramp of many and heavy feet. Tramp, trampythey 
were on the staircase. 

Conscience makes cowards of the guilty. ws 
an intense foreboding of: evil urging him to fle 
the place, but he again sank back in his chairymnd 
seemed glued to it. 

Tramp, tramp, the heavy feet were on the costidor 
leading to the room he satin, and the voices#were 
talking as before. 

Suddenly the door of the apartment wasjbanst 
open, and Sir!Ralph’s.astonished eyes bebidld ‘the’ 
Count Ramouski cater, followed by several nmap, 
most of. whom were'dressed as sailors, : 

“ We have entered your house rather i 
ously,” said the count, “but.we have been: 
do so in a most mysterious. manner. Ibi. i” 
said he,putting int&Sir Ralph's: hand ‘piece 
of flat and smooth wWeod, about: three 
= which*werercut venitie 4Lat-bad beothbisek 


scorching. 

Se ‘ir Ralphetook th 
horror. and:Gismay, | 

“T, Reginald 7 priso’ "i 
geon ‘ander the 9 ¥ tower of Trevybian’ Ons 
the seiumaste aie 2s secret spring isin’ 
back of thédeft wing o wardrobeitin’ 
conied roomnext the cotagon tower.” 

“ ¥ou-sag}” said the eount, “ why wélhenpenaes' 
My :littlesgisls picked up several of panne | 
on the shore! thé lake opposite my o 
to-day Toma down in my yacht, an 
hugdetaaeediipsting. ond on the water!” 

“ Thevewaitk .. ofvapparee] of. 
wish to‘hoaxdill-wi 
by them,” was'Sir 


was palpitating with sppaskeneletl ( 
hide. 


‘*It may be so,” said the count, “but it seems to 
me more like the work of a captive who had nothing 
else to employ his time and no other hope of release. 
Whatever ‘it is I shall certainly empect you.to-allaw 
me to investigate the place.” 

‘The wardrobe is before -you,saed -you are at 
liberty ‘to make “any investigation you please,: pro- 
vided you ‘do not:injure my furniture,or house.” 

Count Ramouski looked steadily in Sir Ralpli’s 
face as he ame dtiwas impossible not to see(that 
the \man, ' trying: to dook composed aud: cool, was 
labouring under/deadiy fear. 

The count opened the wardrobe, and examinedit in 
every ‘direction; the»sailors and Lovell :presséd 
closely round to:eee! she: place» which had -been the 
subject of their thoughts and conversation for thé Jast 
few hours, 

Nothing ‘was tobe seen. 

The servants of the house: seemed:intuitively to be 
aware of. whatiwas:guing on, and came’crowding into 
the room and-pressing round the»wardrebe like the 
others, 

“What dovyou “want?” exclaimed Sir Ralph, 
6pringing to: his feet: auditrem bling» with passion; as 
he beheld, one by one,-every -hireling: in his house, 
withthe exception: of Mrs, Nuogent,enter the room 
and press in among the: strangers, eagerly: ‘inquiring 
the meaning.of 'their.uowarrantable intrusion. “ What 
do you -wanthere? ‘Get out of this ;downstairs to 

our work, every oneofyou. When you are:wanted 
will ting for you.” 

By the time Sir Ralph ‘had ceased «speaking seach 
of his servants were in.possession of pieces of wood 
with charred letters upon them similar to ‘the one 
Oount Ramouski hdd:given to: Sir Ralph, aud which 
he had tossed into the fire. 

His words fellidike the idlowind on theears of his 
domestics ; :not»oneumoved to obey hisiorder, one or 
‘two-having tho insolence to'turn round and-stare in 
his face. Not one man or woman among them sall 
* but-knew that théiro vewas id ofa great 
crime, 

Sir Ralph seized the butler by the collar. He fancied 
this man was the riygleader of the-others, 

“ Get downstairs with you;:you impudentdog!”he 
exclaimed; almost fraitio with) )passion, 

The. man’s face reddened y he -was evidently under 
the impression that Sir Ralpl'sdays of respectability, 
at least, were at an end. 

“Keep your hadds off ane, Sir! Ralph Trevylian,” 
said he, as free shook: his master sro yo. “Ibye 
eon Vb soon seud:ye where shasdogsrwon't bari: at 





“The. count: struek/the back of the: wardrobe, :and 
the sonud-eame: dulliiawd ‘heavy; as it would have 
be had the back been built into the wallas iteseuet 


Each of the men looked at and examined it in 
turns. 

The carpenter of the yacht, a man well. up to 
house as well as ship work, declared the cupboard to 
be built-into the solid wall. 

He had his hammer in his hand, and struck it 
several times against the back of the closet, each 
time making Sir Ralph’s blood run cold, 

“ There’s nothing surer,” said he, “than rw that 

re is built against..a harder substance than it- 


: "What door‘is this ?”’ inquired the count, turning 
from the wardrobeand pointing to a door which led 
from the apartment into the tower. 

“That is the door of the castle armoury,” replied 
Sir Ralph. “You can ‘have the keys. ‘It is more 
likelyyyou would find anentrance into.a dungeon 
‘under the tower from therepeas.the armoury'is io the 
fstower.” 

‘Dho key was given to theycount, and it was with 
he fecling of relief that SirRalph saw the 
\Ramou 


8 noyposiibitity of .a dungeon being. undes 
this reoui, ‘heal the ‘hier head bse 





bogs, probably, og | ened 


\Horrot !wehabewas it:he loakédboaw? f 
parmantafopt dinbblood, ‘obits Soma 
hwerdrobe't” 

“Good Heaven!” -exclaimed: Count “Ramouski.| 


“ What is this?” 

Sir Ralph’s eyes, as he sat opposite, fell at the same 
moment on the evidence of *his guilt, and, gnashing 
his teeth at his own stupidity, which made him step 
‘in. the woman’s.-blood; he »trembled.in every limb; a 
strong conviction coming over him that the-fuat- 
»print-would.lead to the discovery of.his guilt. 

A general rush was made in the direction of the 
‘back: of the wardrobe. 

“Stand back !”. said the count, warding the others 
off, “It must have been owing to the crowd darken- 
ing the place that this was not seen before.” 

The evidence of guilt was, now apparent to every. 
one in all its horrible reality. Euch saw the priat 
of a-man’s foot ia blood, with the heel towards the 
» back of the cupboard. 

“Get axes and picks fromthe men now at work on 
the roadjand tear.down the.whole thing, wall and all, 
if necessary,” exclaimed the count, .in accents of 
rage, which rang through the whole suite of, apart- 
ments. 

“You.shall do no such thing es tear'down my 
furniture,” exclaimed Sir Ralph, now thoroughly 
roused to,.a sense of his danger, which,, he knew, 
only instant action on his part could ward off. “ tt 
out of this, the whole of ‘you. Count Ramouski, 
hold you liable for this insolence, and I order Sas 
and your,people to pack.out of my house this in- 
stant.” 


i and his party open the door and onteutiieg? 
perumenry. 


“ Look here! Look here!” cried the two men 
engaged in tearing down the back, “ ‘There's why 
the sound.came solid. The back’s lined with bar 
iron an inch thiek !” 

“The pickaxes ’il never go through that,” said one 
of the men. “We must get a lever and pry it up, 

or to one side,” 

Tiennt Remouski had been taught the use of his 
hands, as all his countryinen are, and, takivg one of 
theypickaxes, he contrived to insert it at the side of 
the iron back. 

Quick as lightning it flew to one side, leaving an 
open space in the stone wall, down from which was 
Lthewarrow stone staircase alre eady referred to. 

“Hooray! hooray!’ exclaimed the men, in one 
breath, a tumultuous shout of joy echoing and re- 
weeboing through the castle as all rushed forward, 
weach seeking to be the first to run down the stone 


vieps into the dungeon. 
“Keep back, for Heaven's sake!” exclaimed the 
“No one can go down there without.allight. 
wone as quickly as possible, I fancy I hear the 

yof the dying.” 
/Adantern was procured in less time than it takes 
telbit, 

‘The gervanteiwere none of them very fond of 





i ‘Pitheirityrannical master, and, beside, they were all 


“anxious to:know what was to be seen beyond the 


| petaircase ; and whether it could be possible that the 


hwords»eut ‘on the pieces.of wood ‘whieh they held 
din theitjhauds'were true—quite as anxious to know 
pas.all:those who came\intothebouse for the purpose. 
‘Count Ramouski took théilantern, aud immediately 


p |idwscended the stairs, followed by all in the'room, 


amcept'Sir Rulph. 
en thinking4hat prudence was the better part of 
Feealo 
‘Ho was notsnrewhether-bo would be accused of 
pmurdenpr ndtuthen those. who had gone down to 


' Ptherduggeon camoeepp tothe daylight again; su he 


Vhong httit besttoggive. them ithe run of his castle, at 
|deast forthe present. 
ny, i ate-at ithe bottom of the 


etairease the first bbjestzabat presented itself was 
the. almost fainting form of Sir Reginald Trevylian, 
as lhe leaned agaiust the barred gate, striving in vain 
to see the prostrate form of his wife, whom he had 
at on¢e recognized by her voice, in spite of the dis- 
guise of her dyed face and hair. 

“Sir Reginald!” exclaimed .Count Ramouski, 
“Thank Heaven we have found you.” 

‘Turn your lantern to the right,” was the reply. 
Yon will find, I fear, the body of my wife.” 

Obpying Sir Reginald, the count beheld the pro- 
strate and bleeding form of a slight young woman, 
but one swarthy and dark, not fair aud beautiful, ag 
he had-ever seen Lady Trevylian. 

He raised the bleeding form in his arms, and put. 
ting his hand on the heart found that it still beat, 
althongh the motion was faint and fluttering, as if 
about to stop for ever. 

“ The-girl is-not yet dead; but this woman is not 
your wife. Here,” said he, addressing two of the 
foremost;men, who,stood on the bottom of the steps, 
as take this. poor, dying girl up to the light and 
air. ¥ 


“ No,” cried Sir Reginald, summoning all his 
strength, and disregarding the count’s. assertion that 


it was not his wife who lay bleeding there. “No, I 
must.never lose sight of her again. Look up above 
the gate; you will there see a spring bolt. Draw 
that and 1 am free.” 

While he was.speaking the bolt was drawn; & 
d.more.and Sir Reginald was pressing his lips 





“ Not till I see this wall torn down, if 
was the count’s reply, as the men, returning with the 
pickaxes they) had gone to seek, commenced at ouce 
to tear down the back of the ‘wardrobe, Sir Ralph 
going about the room foaming with fury and order- 
ing his own servants to turn out the strangers, 

This the servants ‘did not attempt, there being 
three 40 onersgainst them, It is doubtful, if it,were 
otherwise, if they would dane even raised their yoices 
against them. 

‘s Villains! what do you mean ? ‘Turn these robbers 
and housebreakers out |!” thundered Sir Ralph, frantic 
with rage. 

But no one moved, 

The back of: the wardrobe was. falling .in} brown 
splinters iof uthiek, dark »mabogany down on’ the 
ground. 

Sir Ralph’s:futy became. uncontrollable, aud, seiz- 
ing -one:of) the» men, who: were tearing, down. the 
closet, he endeavoured: to,put astopto,the work of 

i destruction!by:main force. 

Sir: Ralph suceeoddd in draggingyone man into the 
middle of the room, but it was+vain: attempting eto 
estoptheir;progress. cAnother etook his; place’in a 

second. 

A loud shout from several voices: at, once sent 





~ sore er aa blodd drom «his heart with»a sadden 
t. 


to the almost cold cheek of his beloved Lthel, who 
had freely given her life to win his liberty. 

‘sSMy murdered darling!” he murmured, as his face 
lay ou hers that was go cold and still. 

Liberty hadindeed come. He had anticipated it for 
the last‘hour ;. the noise had reached him in his dun- 
geon ever since: they had begun to tear down the 
wardrobe, but. it had been bought at too dear a price. 

The sunshine, the broad daylight, .the trees, the 
fresh grass, the rivers, the wild birds, all free things 
that.he,had:so loved and longed for yesterday, were 
valueless to him now. Without Ethel, earth was a 
desert, its beauty and;greenness,.sand and ashes, 

Count Ramouski gazed with feelings of sorrow, al- 
mest as deep as.those of her husband, on the face 
that,,in:spite of its disguise, he recoguized to be that 
of Lady ‘lrevylian; aud,his heart bled for the poor 
young, man,who had found his liberty only to part 
from the.one who alone. made it valuable, 

Sir/Reginald tried to'lift the inanimate form of. his 
wife in, his .arms,;but.it was impossible. One arm 
awas-quite,useless, aud. hisrstrength was fast failing 
frounoss of blood, whichistill owed fromthe wound 
jin bissarm. 

‘“ Let,me take, your wife, my. dear fellow,” said 
Count Ramouski, and, lifting the beautiful, although 





| deathslike-busden. ia: his arms, he carried:her yp to 
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the dressing-room as easily as if she had been a 
child. 

On bringing Ethel up to the dressing-room the 
fresh air from the windows seemed to revive her for 
a& moment. But each time she opened her eyes they 
were shut again with a look of terror, although her 
husband was close beside her and held her hand in 
his, 

Lovell had gone to the village to procure a surgeon, 
but, most fortunately, found him only a few yards 
from the castle gate, and while binding up Ethel’s 
wounds he declined giving her the usual restoratives 
there, as it was evident the place had reminiscences 
of horror for her which she was unable to subdue. 

Sir Regicald supported his wife’s head and body 


while the surgeon dressed her wounds, not allowing 
any one to touch her but himself, although the blood 
was flowing freely from his arm all the time. 

“ You do not think these wounds mortal ?” inquired 


Count Ramouski of the surgeon, 

“Certainly not: but they would have been had 
they continued to bleed for an hour longer. I sup- 
pose the perpetrator of the deed has been ar- 
rested ?” 

In the horror of finding Ethel dying, as he sup- 
posed, and her husband badly wounded, Count Ra- 
mouski had quite overlooked the one who must have 
caused all this misery, and now addressing Sir Regi- 
nald, he said: 

“Who fastened you into that dungeon? and who 
is the one who attempted killing yourself and your 
wife? I fancy he is one and the same person, What 
in the world could have been the motive ?” 

“T went into the dungeon myself, of my own free 
will, and Sir Ralph Trevylian fastened mein. I am 
sorry he had too muc!: cause for so doing; and there 
my dear wife, who found out the secret of my prison- 
house, would have died but for you, It was he who 
fired at us both.” 

“Tt is to your wife you are indebted for your liberty, 
and not to me, or these brave fellows, although we 
did our best. The villain must have put his foot in 
the blood that welled from her wound, as it was by 
the print of a man’s foot in blood, with the heel 
towards the back of the wardrobe, that we knew 
there must be a passage beyond, and in consequence 
of this had the closet cut to pieces, But,” added the 
count, hastily, “ while we are talking here the villain 
will make his escape. Tynedale and Formley,” he 
said, addressing two of the yacht men, “ go, both of 
you, and hunt him tp, and take care he does not 
move until the officers of justice have him in their 
keeping.” 

Tynedale and Formley walked towards the door 





(SEEKING SERVICE. ] 


in obedience to their master’s orders, but were 
stopped by Sir Reginald calling out, in a determined 
tone: 

“No; there must be no accusation whatever made 
against him.” 

‘What! Do I hear aright? Let a villain like that 
go loose on society !’’ exclaimed the count, in accents, 
of surprise. “ You surely do not mean what you 
say ?”’ 

“Yes, it must be even so,” was the reply. “As 
the deliverer of myself and my beloved wife from 
the most horrible of deaths, down in that dark dun- 
geon, without food or water, you are entitled to an 
explanation, which will be given to you, and to you 
alone. For the present, my father must be Lord of 
Trevylian, as truly as he ever was, and, as far as 
possible, his name unstained by the knowledge of 
this crime going abroad into the world,” 

“Sir Ralph ‘Trevylian has proclaimed to the world 
long ago that he is not your father, and he even 
wished to marry your wife. He also spread a report 
that she was dead—deceived, of course, by the dis- 
guise of dark hair and skin, which could not hide her 
from you.” 

“Tf he is not my father, I thank Heaven heartily 
for that, notwithstanding he is none the less secure 
against any accusation of mine.” 

The physician had now succeeded in binding up 
Ethel’s wound, and made several attempts to restore 
her to consciousness by placing her head in such a 
way as to allow of her only seeing her husband upon 
opening her eyes. 

“ There is something here,” said he, “ which acts 
upon Lady Trevylian’s nervous system in such a 
way as to preclude the possibility of her recovery. 
She must be removed at once.” 

Count Ramouski suggessed his yacht as # means 
of removing her to his own castle, which it had been 
arranged between himself and Sir Reginald was to 
be their temporary residence. 

‘** The best possible mode,” was the doctor’s reply. 
“There will be less motion in sailing than in any 
other manner.” 

“You will, of course, go with us and do all in 
your power to restore my wife to consciousness ?” 

“ Most assuredly,” was the reply. ‘The sooner 
she is on board the better, But what is this ?” said 
the doctor, “Your arm is bleeding; that must be 
attended to at once.” 

“It is a mere scratch and of no consequence. Pray 
attend to getting Lady Trevylian out of this as 
speedily as possible.” 

An ambulance was improvized from the mattresses 
of a sofa, and in a few minutes Ethel was on board 














the yacht, slowly recovering as the fresh breeze from 
the lake fanned her cheek, 

Very soon she was able to swallow a little wine, 
but was strictly forbidden to speak or exert herself. 

The doctor now insisted upon examining the 
wound in Sir Reginald’s arm, and proceeded, with 
the help.of Lovell, to bind it up. 

As Sir Reginald’s arm was bared to tke shoulder, 
Lovell bent down his head, peering into the wounded 
part, with white lips and cheek. 

The man’s haud trembled so that his assistance 
was useless. He was evidently under the influence 
of deep emotion. 

“ What ails you, Lovell ?” asked Count Ramouski, 
while he gently put the old man aside, ‘taking his 
place as assistant surgeon. ‘Surely the sight of 
blood ought not to set you trembling thus. You were 
one of the bravest soldiers I ever knew in the old 
fighting days.” 

“ Lovell is an Irishman, I presume, by his name,” 
said the surgeon. “ They geuerally bear off the 
palm from us in love and war. He must be ill. Al- 
though this is a fearful gash, and should bave been 
attended to long ago, yet there is nothing to cause 
the nervous emotion he suffers under.” 

Lovell did not reply, but during the whole opera- 
tion kept his eyes upon the arm, the flesh of which 
was lacerated in cross directions, as if by two bullets 
that had both torn the flesh, and, glancing) off, lost 
themselves somewhere else. 

But it was not so. 

The surgeon found on probing the wound that 
there were two balls still in the flesh. 

The only way of accounting for two balls merely 
making a flesh wound would be that they had grazed 
against the iron bars of the gate before striking the 
arm. 

Count Ramouski’s residence, Warsaw Castle, was 
only a fow hundred yards from the lake shore, and 
Ethel was carried on a mattress up to the door of the 
castle, her husband walking by her side and holding 
her hand clasped in his. 

The sun was setting in full radiance, giving his 
glory to the water of the lake, the smooth, velvet 
grass of the lawn and the gorgeous autumn flowers 
with which it was adorned. 

To the poor captive, so long doomed to spend his 
days and nights in semi-darkness, the air, the sun- 
shine, the green grass and sky, were things of such 
inestimable worth as to make him involuntarily raise 
his heart in thankfulness to the Great Father, who 
has given us this green earth, in its beauty, to dwell 


upon, 
(To be continued.) 
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HARD AS OAK. 


J. E. Muppocr, 
—_——@—— 
CHAPTER VIII. 
Grief still treads upon the heels of pleasure; 
Married in haste we repent at leisure. Congreve, 

In a dingy street in Camden Town, and in a house 
that testified too plainly to thé poverty of its occu- 
pants, Mrs, Holmwood resided. Of adelicate consti- 
tution, though of an iron will, she had through much 
suffering, and with unbending pride, struggled nobly 
to support herself and children respectably by teach- 
ing music. But, working ceaselessly as'she had done, 
her earnings were barely sufficient to keep the wolf 
from the door. 

Her history was sad enough,—one of those 
romances of real life which are of almost everyday 
occurrence, but which, alas! atfect the lives and 
Uappiuess and too often imperil the immortal welfare 
of the chief actors, 

A member of a good family she might have 
married well, but, opposing the wishes of parents and 
friends, she formed an alliance with an adventurer, 
at least, @ man of no standing or position, his chief 
recommendations being extraordinary good looks. 
This, no doubt, proved the fascination that enslaved 
the young girl's heart, for in‘an evil moment she left 
the shelter of her father’s roof, married the man of 
her choice, fled abroad with him, and became an 
exile from her kindred. 

_ It proved a most unhappy marriage, as such mar- 
rlages invariably do. The husband soon tired of his 
young bride,’ became negléctful, cold, and cruel. 
The birth: of the first child, however, a daughter, 
seemed to effect a change for the better, but it proved 
to be very ephemeral in its mature, ‘as far as the 
father was concerned, and his coldness and neglect 
increased, though he evinced considerable affection 
for his child, who grew in beauty as she grew in 
years, 

The results of the marriage were three children, 
two boys, besides the girl already named. The con- 
duct of the father became so bad now that Mrs. Holm- 
wood determined to separate herself from her hus- 
band. She proposed this course to him, and he con- 
sented, on condition that he retained the girl. To 
this arrangement Mrs. Holmwood would lend no 
ear, and, as-on the other hand her husband was in- 
flexible, she secretly fled from bis house with her 
three children, and, taking passage in one of the mail 
pi on the eve of sailing, reached England in 
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Arrived there, she found the doors of friends and 
relations alike closed against her, and so she turned 
her talents as a musician to account, and, establishing 
herself as a teacher of the pianoforte, she obtained 
a considerable number of pupils. And by working 
very hard she was enabled to place her daughter at 
an excellent school. 

As Mary Holmwood grew she developed into a 
remarkably fine girl, but gave decided evidence that 
she was in possession of her mother’s fire and 
energy. 

Her splendid voice soon attracted attention, and 
her mother lost no time in giving it careful cultiva- 
tion, 

For some years Mrs. Holmwood heard nothing of 
her husband, but at length was suddenly startled by 
seeing advertisements in the papers offering a re- 
ward for her address, which was to be sent to a post 
Office. 

As she had established herself in a good neigh- 
bourhood, and to remove would be to lose her con- 
nection, she decided not to do so, fondly imagining 
that the advertisements would remain unanswered, 
for she had not the slightest doubt they emanated 
from her husband. 

Mary was then about eleven years of age, and was 
remarkable as not only being an excellent musician 
and good singer, but far in advance of children of 
that age in the ordinary branches of education. 

A few weeks’ after the appearance of the adver- 
tisements Mrs. Holmwood was annoyed to hear from 
her daughter that a gentleman had accosted her on 
the way from school, had told her that her papa was 
abroad, and asked if she would like to go to him. 
The mother, suspecting that the father was desirous 
to take the daughter away, lost no time in changing 
her abode, But, once discovered, she found it was 
difficult to avoid the lynx eyes of those who were 
evidently set to watch her, and somebody was 
constantly trying to entice the child away. 

From repeatedly changing her residence Mrs. 
Holmwood’s musical connection dropped off, and she 
found it difficult enough to even supply her children 
with common necessaries. 

Thus it was that Mary had grown dissatisfied, and 
accepted the engagement with the opera company. 

With this necessary digression we may once more 
resume the thread of the story. 

It was evening, chilly and damp and cheerless, for 
autumn had faded and winter was sullenly announ- 
cing itself with thick fogs, driving sleet and bitter 
winds. 

Mrs. Holmwood sat before the fire in her little 
parlour. Her face was haggard and careworn, and 
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she looked very weary. It did not need a very ex- 
perienced eye to tell that her fight with life had been 
hard and exhausting. 

As she so sat she was aroused by a consequential 
knock at the street door, which on being opened re- 
vealed the presence of Mr. Rubini. 

“Good evening, my dear madam,” exclaimed the 
man, as he put out his hand for Mrs. Holmwood to 
shake, ‘*Why, my dear lady, you absolutely seem 
afraid of me, as though you thought I was some im- 
portunate dun.” 

And in truth the lady was half afraid of him. 
Apart from his coarseness of manner, she considered 
that it was due to him in a great measure that her 
child had left her. She did take the outstretched 
hand, but half reluctantly, and certainly far from 
being friendly. 

“ You are an unexpected visitor, Mr. Rubini,” she 
said, as he stepped into the passage and she closed 
the door. 

‘‘ Yes, I suppose so. But, having business in Lon- 
don, I called for a reason which I will explain in due 
course.” 

** And how is my dear child?” the mother asked, 
eagerly, placing a chair near the fire for Mr, 
Rubini. 

He was busy unrolling a huge muffler from his 
throat and divesting his coarse hands of a shabby 
pair of gloves, bringing to light in so doing a great 
deal of Brummagem jewellery which encircled his 
fingers. 

“Is my daughter quite well?” Mrs. Holmwood 
asked again, not !:.ving obtained an answer to her 
question. 

But Mr. Rubini was now engaged in stripping off 
a heavy top-coat, which gave him considerable 
trouble, and the operation being ended and the coat 
and muffler and gloves being deposited on the sofa, 
Mrs. Holmwood again spoke. 

“TI hope, Mr. Rubini, you left Mary quite well?” 

“Ah, my dear madam, pray excuse me, I was a 
little absent-minded. I have come to talk about your 
daughter.” 

This was said evasively, and Mr. Rubini lowered 
himself into his chair with considerable ceremony, as 
if he was anxious to gain as much time as possible be- 
fore discussing some unpleasant subject. When he 
was settled to his satisfaction he rubbed his coarse 
red hands together and held them before the fire. 

“This is beastly weather,” he said, putting hia 
feet on the fender and chafing his hands vigorously 
“The fog gets down the throat and nearly chokes 
one,” and, as.if to give auricular evidence of his asd 
sertion, he commenced to cough violently, growing 
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very red in the face by reason thereof, as the anxious 
mother grew very pale, for she was positively begin- 
ning to hate this man, he seemed so unsympathetic, 
so heartless, and she fanciedmew that there was some- 
thing in his manner whieh olearly spoke danger. 
‘Oh, dear me, but this iseaterrible climate,’’ he re- 
marked, between his gasps. “ Ikxeuppose you haven't 
a jiisle brandy in the house ?” 

She had a little brandy dn. thevhouse aud prodnedd 
it, and when he had swallowed wconsiderable;portion 
of the small quantity. produced ‘he pronouncéd.Atim- 
self considerably refreshed andetrengthened thereby. 

Seeing that he was once more reduced toesone- 
thing like a normal conditionvagain, the, aaxious 
motherrepeated her question for the fousth’ time. a 

“4 Well, I couldu’t exactly say that she. waswwall’ 
—the pale face grew péler—“tshe is seemtaimyonot 
well,” ¢ 

“ When she wrote to me. veek agawhe saithehe | 
was them in good’ health,” ‘ie mother observed, 
quickly, 

; “Ab, let me-see,.a week ago. You'resmeeshe was 
in goodthealtli?” : 

“T beseech you, Mr. Rubini, to télbmdiifany thing 
thas happened?” 

“Great. Heaven!” she suddenly exclaimédsas a 

smew thoughtstrack her, add ber face guewyghastly 
iavhite, “@he is not dead?” ¢! 


“ Dead? Onis ine maiden.” The 
‘poor mosner breathed dreBky<agnin. “*SBhe ds living, 
woud, I hope; will: kieeforveryzanan yoyo! ath 


This was said with withering scorn. “I wish that 
my child had died before she had placed herself in 
the power ofvazperaon so devoid of feeling es your- 
self.” 

‘* You dowme-ant/injustice, madam. I-ambyono 
means the monsteryyou paint me. I am essentidlly 
a businessman. “Your daughter apprenticed herself 
to mo with your@onsent Pr 

“ Yes; a consemtthat was wrung from me.” 

“ That is notdor:me to consider. You gave your 
‘consent, and-your‘daughter bound herself. She is 
legally .aud “morally compelled to »serve “me 
faithfully anid willl during her term, ‘but I + re- 
@ret that sofarsShe has not‘done «so, Some in- 
tetieving young! idiot who -eame +o eo ‘her .at: 
Pesith, 1 think-hiename was\Ainusleigh; poisoned her 
ae me-and the profession, and -ever since 

bhas been quite disobedient. It has» oc- 





in the library of Ainsleigh Hall. Robert had 
sought his father’s presence that he might inform 
him of his decision with reference to the proposed 
marriage with Miss Hetheridge. Mr. Ainsleigh was 
seated at his desk, and the usual serenity of his face 
was a little disturbed by an anxious look. Robert 
was seated opposite him, and the young man was 
slightly confused, andwished that the interview was 
over, for he could not'doubt it would be a painful one, 
“Well, Robert,” began his father, “ I hope that the 
few days that hawevelapséd since I last spoke to you 
on the subject.hawe enabldtivyou to reflect and arrive 
at a conclusion my wishes.” 
“T fear, gir that theidecision, have to make known 
will notamesbwri 


‘to you th your approval,” answered 
his-son, r ¥ pproval, 

A olisugepasst@hever Mr.sAinsleigh’s face, and he 
.grew-veryored, 





renrrédtorme that under the circumstances the three 
years shediswbound to serve mewillnot be comfort+ 
able ones,»#6).neither you: nor «#he are-apparentl 
satisfied. Isbould, therefore, be happy.to cancel 
agreement:on certain ; 
it 


Nameéthem. 1 > 
: em aie oa 


ny 4 

“ The:cond@ition I proposetisaa Lear Aa 
A modest-summenough considering the’ d 
expense T’¥vé_beemputto. SSpppesemow ‘that 
you payomesene hundred pondispaddthe t 
shall ibe coms ne nlp ea Pat free: coment ofall 
parties, pace think iswery reasonable!” 

‘that ‘ 





“ Hoawen grant it!” Mrs. Holm woddsumemured, 
weolily. ul 
A mentdoutheat; madam,”seaid RB obidi, inva moek’ 
tove ofgpiety. ; “4 
“ Butygouwaid my oliild was notwéll. “By ‘that 
you meanehe igill ?” saidiiivs: Howewodd. 
“|Youvidaggiten is ndbtewlil| maiden.” 
“Mr. dRubiii, -you..ave atififligg wtith a «mother’s 


foclingsbythes:prevarieasing. diitdewadd to know) 


(ao weap youth is” 





* My dear Jady donot wexdite pyouredlf anneess+! ; 
! 


satity. iT bave.uo de 


on ithe comtenry, il idetiwe to spare then. 4 


dwaghter is ill. She-afffortunately met with an 
accident a few evenings ago. There, there, now, 
don't take on like that "—for Mrs. Holmwood had 
burst into tears—“ we will hope that itis not serious, 
thengh ‘L.am afraid “from ‘its ‘mature’ it-will “be a 
long timé before’ she is'fit' to resumé busiaess.” 

* And how did the accident! happen?” asked the 
weeping mother between her svbs. 

“A‘ifall, my ‘dear madam. A °fall°from what is 
known as a stageiron. ‘Now’ I ‘have a proposition to 
wake that I hope wilt meet with your approval.’ You 
see as my company are’never’stutioned ‘long in ‘one 
town it is very invonvenient to have to convey anin- 
valid about.” 

“ But you are not obliged todo that. You must 
feave my child where'shaisat present, and provide 
her with proper care and attoution, This you are 
bound to do by law!” 

“ Granted, madam. ‘“But'you are so impetuons; and 
will not. give me titre to'explaiu. There is-grent ex- 
pense attending the arrangement you' suggest; aud I 
have I think @ better plan tosuggest,and that is that 
she shoult-come'to-you!” 

He thrust his hands ‘eep into his trousers pockets, 
and stretched his legs out on the fenderas he made this 
artful proposal. 

“Come tome? By all means. AndI shall'thank 
Heaven for the chanc« that has enabléd ‘me to-snuatch 
her from ‘the ‘fearful temptations-and evils: of the 
stage.” 

“You do not quite understand my meaning, I fear,” 
was the'deliberate answer. “She could oulyremain 
with you temporarily, tliatis; until she is sulliviently 
recovered to once more joinimy troupe.” 

“If I did not understand you before I do- new,” 
Mrs. Holmwood replied; pointedly. “* You wish me 
td bear all the expense of any child’s’ illuess,-so' that 
‘your own pocket may be saved. 1am not mistaken 
in that.” 

“¥es;my dear lady, slightly,-and you really*do 
mea wroug. Phave the interest of the poor, dear 
clild at heart, audum anxions that eho should have 
proper care. Where could she have this'so well as 
io her mother’s’ housé? It will be far better than 
leaving her witlr strangers.” 

“She shall-not»be left with strangers, sir. “Her 
proper place is under my roof, and she shall come 

As for'the motives which“induee you to make the 
proposal, they are ‘like everything else you ‘lave 
done, despickbly -mereewary. T' haveno hesitation in 
tAliog you this plainly. But how ds my chitd to 
come'from Aberdee:'? ‘Ibis-a moktexpensive jour- 
uty: and she will require attention,” 

“Tshall be most happy to allow: you: a: third-class 
fare. "The state of my exchequer» will really uvt 
perisit'me todo “more.” 


-| But-how should she-communicete? .Tuat was.a difii- 
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“Answer me truly,” Mrs, Holmwodd cried. “ Is 
my child in any danger?” 

“No, L think mat.” 

*Youontyithink?”’ 

“Lem sure-she dsmeat. /Stilbshe:is very: ill; and we 
sha)! bodleaviag Aberdeen tinca few daysyso shat it 
would beadvisable to semeoveher. \Cousideranyopro- 
posal aid Jet ws: try! tc come to sime amicable 
arrangement. Good night, my.dearanadam.” 

Mrs. Holmwood'took bis hand @adi shook it coldly, 
andwhen she had seen:him: into. the:street and, had 
vetuvned.to her-litthe room:she: felt relieved, fur the 
man’s presence had been likean incubus to her. |Dhen 
she sat down to think. «But omevery eide, appeared 
difficulties. . ln: herenxietyshe had)neglected to.ask 
Rubini the precise nature of her daughter's injugies. 
He spoke ofa fall, and possibly. there -»were bones 
broken. If.80, how was:she'to undertake the long 
journey by herself from Aberdeen? She had not a 
single friend she could apply to for.agsistaace jin the 
dilemma; and the more she dwelt on Rubini’s. words 
the more convinced-was she that/her daughter;must 
be seriously injured, if not.ivrecoverably.so, otherwise 
Rubiui would not have shown himself anxious ta,get 
ridvof her. 

As theopoor: mother ‘thought: of these things, she 
grew distracted; aud various ideas saggested them- 
sulves, only to be abandoned, as‘ soon as thought of. 

She would rush off herself.to the North. But a 
a little reflection showed her that that:was impracti- 
cable. Her purse was empty,.end.even were it mot 
so she could not leave ker pupils -without the risk of 
Josing- some of them. 

W hat was she to do? 

A thought took. shape at last. that did not seem 
altogether: outrageous. She'}would. apply’.to. Mr. 
Robert Ainsleigh for adviee. He had proved.himeself 
to beia true frieud to. er daughter, aud iu: an .emer- 
gency of this kind, wouldbe prepared: to make some 
practical suggestions, she-felt.enre, ofthat, !Aud she 
was still more sare that, auder the cireumstances, he 
would pardon the liberty she took-imapplyiugito, him. 





culty overcome; howewer, after,a little. thought... Slie 
would telegraph to Aiasleigh Hall; asking Robert if 
he could make it convenient,.to eall, the, following 
morning. Having eomeito-tiis resolution; she put ou 
her bonnet aud shuwl.and hurried to-the nearest.tele- 
graph office. 





CHAPTER, LX. 
Reason .and love keep: little }eompany together 
nowadays. Shakespeare. 
On the evening of Mr. Rubini’s visit to Mrs.sHilni- 


“Havewmjenrepboy;” he said, quickly. “Remember 
Ou -Mialking-moch in thwartifg me.” 

“Sidowever serious you maythink my offence I 
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i jpedtbes thong li: A ine"House 
bf Comuenspbat-in -an-instant-his-:manoer changed 
sity jiihwot4to harshness. “I tell you, sir,” he 
> “that your views are erroneous, morbid 
and childish, and I must remind you that you are 
jeopardizing the honour of my house, I maintain 
that my jufigment is iafiditely superiorito your own, 
and the opinious you express are those of an inex- 
perienced boy whose mind is.tinged with undue sen- 
timent. Up to qdite a‘recent*period no such thoughts 
had entered your head, ®nd-although you kuew that 
it was the dearest Wish Of imy /héart that you should 
marry -Bthel Hetheridge you :-have snever before 
rwised san objection. “What isthe eatwe-of your 
‘doing so) now? Not. very) difficult to wWifine. | You 
vhave, lam convineed, fixed your\aitention upom some 
low-born beauty:” 

“ No, father,on my ihonous'.” 

“ You hold: honour dightly:.sir,;when:you ean trifle 
with itias ‘you.are doing with the:hauour of: your 
house. In-refusiagito: marry Ethel; you involveme 
iu au) intricate maze Of difficulties.” 

“TI cannot see how that can be, father,” aaid 
Robert. 

“See ? Certainly not. You eannot: be expected. to 
see.ag I see. -Butsince 1 cannot fores you [request 
you to reconsider your decision, for you cannot have 
taken into consideration the consequences of your 
~wefusal,” 

** Reconsideration.will be useless. My, mind,is 
made.up,” 

‘* Then. you refuse to make Ethel, your wile?” 

“ Absolutely. nefuse.”’ 

“ And.the-eange-of, this, reinsal is that you have 
some one,else in view.” 

“No, father. .L-have-before stated that, such is not 
thercase,” 

“ T believe your statement,to:be false, sir) painful 
as itis for metoihave to.say 60. . But, since, you re- 
fuse ito. take the, path, I.bave eat ont: for, you, ,you 
mast go,your own-way. .Imay,take the diberty of 
inquiring. though \ what ;your ) plans ,are for the 
future?” 

“TI vedlly haveno,plans.” (. 

“’Umph |. that.is strange ; «when,,a young, man, 
entirely.depeudent.ombhis father, opposes that fatuer’s 
) wishes he should,.be prepared with some scheme, 
however chimerical.” 

“Tf, my offence,sir,.isofeuch « grievous-natare as 
ta preclude.all. hope.of | aasistanee. from, you,.1,must 
ofall bacly upon. my ewn exertions.” | ' 

'“ And what will,they be -worth ?” 

“ They may at least.enablc aue-to,earmia, living.” 
“By. what means?” 

“By means of my, profession.” 

‘SA sorry. reed.indeed to lean.apon. . To gain s 
} position inthe medical profession,.not only..requires 
skill but infuence,and moneys,” 








“| vefase your Offer—magnanimous as it ds.” 
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‘by beginning:at the brittom,and,;by application aad 
perseverance; I may Lope terise.” . 
“Permit: me to sayvit-is:a:iforlorw hope,” exclaimed 
his father, with cousiderabliavarmth,‘for he ‘did not 
like being met on every -point byichis ison. ‘The 
bottom of the profession indeed. Do you know what 
that'means? Lt meansa dirty surgery iu.some Giagy 
shopin'a low neigtbourhood, and) advice gratis: to 
the most depraved haman ‘creatares, poor pay for at- 
tendance, more often none at all, and a life of slaveny, 


you the folly of trying to force:me into what-eould 
not-but bea bateful| union. My mind is quite made 
mp, aud, L,sincerely hope that, however poignantly 
you may,feel the disappointment, you will give me 
credit for being actuated by honousable.motives:and 
(@ love of,trath.”’ 

If.it is the last straw which’ breaks the camel's 
back,/assuredly itis the last words;of,an- argument 
—iivan.argumeot can be said to have any last words 
— that iuvariably rupture friendships and raiseiup the 
der f di dowhich sit in the breasts of all men, 





Thatds whatibegiuning-at the bottom means, . toge- 
ther with the:probibitity of an early death by filling 
a victim to-some! of the epidemies »which»o! ére- 
quently break oatin low neighbouthedds.” 

“However low the sphere, Ishnibiatlenst:be serv- 
ing a’ good) pnrpose iful cau alleviate the st fierings 
of humawity.” 

“ False philanthropy, sir, false philanthropy. oYou 
will Le servieg yeurfellow creatures) better: by \tak- 
ing your properstution‘in life,'and:bywefusitig: to'do 
60 you “rei perv ersing ‘the course tin life xyouowere dn, 
tendeti ‘to folluw:” | 

“ bregeat) father: tohave:to differ-with you. Dh¢ 
wight station isthatin: whieh ciroumstances: place: 4 
man, ‘F-must doas-handreds: bave:donai before sme, 
«make a»pdsition/ forunyseélf.” : 

Mr.\Aineleigh grew veryuaeasy, “Hedid not lik 
to be: buted by his:son, though héwould notbutead 
amit to ems ge in‘the/maia the arguments of tha 
son were sound. But to be thus crosséd,:to-be fras+ 
trated, and! to find’ that even ’threats: availed hi 
‘paught-was more than this: neture could stand, Ai 
yet lo hidva dreadof betraying! his) weakness. 

He rose from his seat, he played nervously wit 
\his: silt hawdkerchief, he! walkédeayp'aad down ‘th 
room deliberating: which-eourse to'purenc. Butitwo 
were open! to’ him: either toveonfess himss]f beaten 
‘or shat out’ from bis‘ heart that «son whom/he ‘had 
tenderly watehed ‘over for years. ‘(It was women 
course the latter, but feelings of prideand wounde 
honour were: allowed to -owtweighmatural-affesti 
(He must uphold the diguity of hisvace,support thos: 
principles which had bevomepart-of! his ‘ereed: 
iar teo strong to be ban dered,’the! dntyof/chibdre 
to parents. But then'Stepiren Aiusteigh’s*dootring 

on the peint-was'singwlarly “weak; forvw hile ivedve+ 

«ented ‘im plitit obedience of the vtild to‘the parent’ 
‘wishes ‘it‘made'no dllowanee for parents’ errors of 
judgment. 

If the! father “was'troubled, 'theson ‘was none tha 
less -so. “Robert felt ill at eage at/having ‘to destroy 
his father's pet project But he justified’ his gon 
duct -by’ reasoning ‘that ‘he could not ‘possibly love 
‘Miss Hetheridge. 

Was there another‘image in’ his*heart? 

He had gtated on his honour that his affections'werg 
‘fixedon‘no' one else. In‘ ‘thiv'he -wasveorrect,'for he 
‘was unconscious himself'that # vision, nndefined-and) 
shadowy, was luring ‘Him-away, away'he knew not 
whither, it might’ be tovutterruin, ‘He*calledit fate, 
os believed ‘it to ‘be fate; and “he did‘not try to fly 

rom’ it. 

If he had analyzed his feelings, if he had critically 
ecrutinized the subtle’ workings’ of. his mind, he might 
have discovered after all that this fate took a very 
practical shape, even’ that of @ woman, young and 
“fascinating. 

Miss Holurwood had mfluenced-him; thonglhe did 
~not think of her often ; nay; ‘tried to batiish herfrom 
hismemory. But as‘he sat there now inthe presence 
of his‘irate father’ ber innge did come before him. 
He mentally closed his eyes to it,and mentally made 
@ vow that he ~would think ‘no more of ‘her but cas-a 
captivating travelling: companion, that he ‘would 
refrain from seékingeither “directty-or indirectly to: 
know ‘anything ‘nrore~about ber. ‘In ‘short’ that'he| 
‘would take the advice of his‘very practical and sen-| 
sible friend Charlie and morally exert hiniself to 
erasc‘her very name from the tablets of ‘his memory. 
‘As he came to 'this‘coutlusion he inwardly exclaimed, 
“Forti et fideli nihil difficile!” 

By dint of physital:an!} moral exértion' ‘Mr. -Ains- 
leigh gained sufficient’ compostire-to-¢oifront bis son 
once mere, 

Robert)” "he said, as “he “resumed ‘his ‘seat. 
“ Robert, ndthingcouldbe- more ‘paitifal’to'me ‘than 
to‘ have to place an’ insurmountable’ barrier between 
myself ‘aridson, ~Fthereforé hope, earnestly hope for 
both~ our sakes, ‘that -you*bave thistaken-your own 
feblings with refereuce to Miss" Hetheritge, aud that 
farther reflection will convince you of this, | Take-a 
little more time then ‘to “réflect, reason~with -your- 
self and Fam convinced you will ddmit'that you have 
fallen. into-error aud will revoke thehasty decision 
you have atrived at.” 

“T suffer equal pain with yoursslf, sirpatnot being 
able to meet your “views,” ‘answered. Robert, ‘firmly, 
“but'no amount Of réffedtion will ever aitermy de- 
termination not'to marry Miss Hetheridge. I respect- 
fully submit, sir, ‘that cowsideration on your part aud 
having regatd for my uge and-expétrience: “show 
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Mr./Ainsleigh flamed a4 itwere.athisson’s words, 
his face, got: dangerously rei,atid: bis»voice, husky, 
» When he found himeéelf. defeated ion :one/ point 6 
could ‘not:help-ras «what: man can?—seeking to 
‘solace his wounded feelings by revengefdl retaliation, 

“Let it be so,” he said, when he had recovered 
from the shoekthis~sou's~botdness“had given him 
“You ave foolishly;bent pen war,,and have no 
counted what it’ will’cost, “I wave given you a good 
education and a costly profession. These must be 
your sole fortune, for ‘not‘onhé single acre of my 
laut or one penny of my money shall’ deseond toyou, 
{We must lhwncefurth be! strangers, ‘By-a week ‘from 
‘to-day you must have quitted*mythouse,'‘never again 
to darken its’ doors, Go, ‘sir ;:our inter view 49 atvan 
h end.” 

Robert rose. He would have''spolren,) but’ bis 
father repulsed him, and so, sorrowfully aud#ilently, 
the withdrew. 

Then when he hédgone'Mr. Winsleigh*bowed ‘ltig 
head ,ouwvhis*handeredd wept, | Aitearless’ weeping it 
was, but all the more terrible for being so. ' Beats 
“are ‘of womén* womanly} buta meh’s anguish rends 
ud:racks him,as it were,and finds vent-in a’ great 
‘uphesving Of his brewst: aida crud) throbbing of 
the brain, 

Stephen had played traitor to his own feélings. 
‘He knew'and feit'that, | His better matare prompted 
“him tocall bis-souvback, “But ‘between hinrand that 
peon’stedd:a' gaunt, grim, body-and-soul detroying 
)phautom, and‘its namewas Pride. Alas; if men who 
boast of unstained escutcheons would but write across 
them‘ debéllare’ superbes,” what’ woe and wisery it 
taight save.” 

‘As Robert gained the hall after leaving his' father’s 
‘lihrary'he+was'aset by*one:'df ‘the servatits’ who put 
*a telegram into bis hand. 

“Tt came-a little time ago, sir,” the man-remarked, 
“ bat /knowing’youvwere-engagéd with'Mr. Ainsleigh 
I didnot‘ like to disturb: you.” 

“ Quite right,” the young man ‘answerdd;as in an 
absent-minded sort of wayshe thrast’ the woopenéd 
telegram into bis pocket atid-made"his’“way tothe 
housekeeper’s room, 





CHAPTER'X. 
‘Haply # womah’s voice may do some godd 
When articles too nicely urg’d be stood on. 
Shakespeare, 

YA RoTunprry of ‘figure, a profusion of iren-gray 
hair, au expressive, bright eye; a clear, heulthy eom- 
plexion, well-shaped bands, and daintily trimmed 
nails, were the chief-outward characteristics of Miss 
Whimple. Staid, matronly’and: motherly, ‘with va 
heart overflowing with kinduess, she had‘ really been 
an ornament in Mr. Aisleigh’s house; and’ from the 
lowest'menial to the ‘head of the establismentshe was 
respected and honoured. 

It was scarcely to be wonderéd at’ that Robert in 
his trouble should seek 'this lady for adviee and com- 
fort. She had’verily' beew a mother tothe children, 
hand they had-come to look’upon her in that light. 

“My dear child, how pale you are!” sheextlaimed, 
as Robert entered ‘and threw’ himself at full-length on 
a couch. ‘“ Whatever has ha ed?” ‘rising from 
her seat and putting some work she‘ was ‘doing down 
on the table, and seeing ‘that Robert had covered” his 
face with his’ hands. “‘ Are you hurt, my child ? | Not 
an accident, I hope?” ‘smoothiug the -hair from ‘his 
forehead, and speaking in a tone of evidentalarm. 

“No, Miss Whimple, I have not'met with an acci- 
dent, bat I am sorely hurt in spirit,”aad as le removed 
his hands he disclosed a‘face that was’ pale, anxious 
sand troubled. 

“You are nervousand excited,” said Mies*Whimple, 

‘as, with the quick eye of affettion, she noticed his 
colourless ‘face. “A ‘glass of wine -will do you 
“good.” 
. She crossed to the massive walnut sideboard which 
stood on one side of the room, and poured from an 
elegant cut'devanter a glass of beady port. ‘Robert 
‘drank the wine, and felt grateful for it, for he realty 
was’ faint. The ruby’fluid quickly ran’ its course 
through ‘his veins and revived him, briuging back 
the colour to his cheeks-and brightness to ‘his eyes. 
Heit up and rested his head on his hand,‘while 
Miss Whimple took up her work, resumed her seat 
and prepared to liste to what he had tosay, 

“Matters between we aud my father havo come to 








‘a’ dlimax,"’ he ‘began. ““And'he has taken ‘deep 


offence’ because I refuse to, marry Miss Hethe- 
ridge.” 

“That is very, sad,” the lady.answored, foelingly, 
“but I hope it is only aypassing. difference.” 

* Unfortunately, that is not s0;,we have,absolutely 
quarrelled on the subject.” 

“Still, quarrels between father and son .may be 
easily got over,’’ 

“ Yes, if the father does not happen to:have made 
up his mind that the son shall marry a Indy topwhom 
‘the ison objects and resolutely refuses to marry. In 
way case.I think therbreach is unbridgeable, _ I will 
mot wed with Miss Hetheridge, and the, penalty for 
my disobedience—asimy father is pleased to term.it 
—is.that he has made me.an outcast.” 

‘\ Surely ithis.is but. a hasty display of:temper.on 
cis, part,” said,Miss ‘Whimple, in manifest alarm, 
“and, will be speedily regretted aud forgotten.” 

“You. knowymy duther.,better than that, Miss 
‘Whimple. He.,is.inflexible.when.once he has made 
up his mind, And this is a matter in which I cannot 
hope. forithe; smallesy.concession. . Within a week I 


-am,toleaye:his house penuiless,and never to: cross 


his threshold again. ‘This in itseli.might be borne, 
but torbe cast forth as.if I were a criminal is galling to 
the, spirit, and I feel.rit/deeply. . However, if. my 
father's pride is sa great, I, bis-son,.inherit some: of 
ityandy being conscious. of no. wroyg, Lam not. pre- 
pared to humble myself. To plunge suddenly from 
luxury into poverty is:hard evengi to bear, but a 
stout heart may accomplish much, avd, without any 
assistance fram, my father.beyond that already ren- 
dered, Ihave no doubt I shall be able to distin- 
guish myself in the ‘battle of life.” At any rate, I 
am resolyéd to assert my independence aud my right 
to: choose for imyself the lady, with whom Ishould 
mate.” 

“Your intentions are no doubt good, Robert,” ‘said 
Miss ‘Whimple, after a pause, ‘but you must remem- 
ber that you are still young and inexperienced in the 
ways.of the world. Your.father is anxious that you 
should, take a position it society, and very, properly 
cousiders that his judgment is superior to:your own,” 

“I grant that,” answeréd Rubert, “but are my 
feelings to be totally ignored?” 

“Certainly ‘not, ‘But’ you have always appeared 
to be foud.of, Miss Hethérijge.” 

“ And am_now ; but not so fond of her as to make 
her my wife.” 

“But your discovery that she is not-su‘ted for yau 
is of quite recent.date I should say.” 

“No. “I have thonght so for a long time, “She 
hasao, mind. She is frivolous, childish, and quite 
incapable of.making herself useful as the head.of a 
man’s;/home. She would simply be au ornament— 
and a useless one too, And I maintain that my 
father has.no right to attempt to force me to a match 
that would be obuoxious to me.” 

“But you see you have known Miss. Hetheridge 
from childhood, and. you.have also been aware, thatit 
was ihe wish of both parents that you should become 
manand wife, That being so, would it not. have been 
better if you had raised an objection earlier ?”’ 

“T certainly ought to,have mentioned.it. But you ° 
know how one drives this kind of thing off till the 
eleventh hour. ‘Thongh even if I had spoken I do 
not think it-would have been of ary. avail; for if my 
father thinks I am.a chili now,:what would he have 


thought afew, years ago if I had ventured to 


speak ?” 

“ E think that you somewhat mistake your father’s 
views. He no doubt attributes your refusal to marry 
Miss Hetheridge to a passing prejudice that would 
be speedily forgotten if #he were your wile,” 

“T cam assure you,’Miss Whiinple, that my pre- 
judice—if*you'are to-call it*by that) name—is’of no 
passing mature. It is bavedvupow close observation 
and long intimacy, artil a positive conviction tes 
‘me that it would be/mourally wrowg! for me to marty 


*Dthek” 


4 Sfill I'venture to-sey’ that our convictions under- 
go agreatehange'as weddvanes inyears, ‘What we 
dislike “in “youth ‘we’ learn to-love im-age, and«vice 
versa, ' Young: people are apt to'bera little’ flighty in 
their ideas, and honestly believe themselves to be 
quite ‘right when ‘they\are quite wrong. Now-are 
you'sure—quite sure—thab you have no other reason 
for yourrefusal ?” 

This “was-askedvery deliberately-and: pointedly 
and evidently witha meaning. 

Her womanly instinet segzested to her another 
cause, such as wourlen are apt'to imagine in cases Of 
this kind. 

Robert “was’ young, good ‘looking, 'well-edacated 
and with excellent prospects apparently, “What-was 
more probable then; so'she thought, than that he had 
formed‘an alliance with‘some one of his owm choosing 
—for young people“like to exercise their own ‘jutg- 
ment in su¢h mattéer—aid from which he-could nut 
very well withdraw without compromising his ewn 
honour’? 
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This idea having taken shape in her mind she was 
determined to find out if possible—and what is there 
that is impossible to a woman when once she makes 
up her mind to do a thing ? 

“None whatever,” was Robort’s quick and frank 
reply. 

C Bat you know sometimes we take dislikes 
through contrast,” answered Miss Whimple, 

“T don’t quite understand you.” 

“Then I will put it very plainly. You, being a 
young man moving freely amongst different classes 
of society, may possibly—mind you, I only say pos- 
sibly — have seen some other lady who, on com- 
paring her with Miss Hetheridge, and we are apt to 
make these comparisons unconsciously, might seem su- 
perior to the latter lady and the comparison be much 
to her disadvantage, This is more particularly the 
case where a person is not altogether satisfied with 
that which he already possesses, You know we are 
so ready to think our neighbours’ goods better than 
our own.” 

“Your remark is true, Miss Whimple, and so 
forcibly touches one of the salient points of human 
nature that, without saying I have made such com- 
parison, I should be sorry to say that I hadn't. 

“ Ab!” remarked the lady, in a tone and manner 
that plainly said “That’s one point to me,” “ your 
admission of the, truth of my remark is half a con- 


fession.” 
(To be continued). 








WE ALL HAVE FAULTS, 

Te who boasts of being perfect is perfect in his 
folly. Ihave been a great deal up and down in the 
world, and I never did see either a perfect horse or 
& perfect man, and I never shall until I see two Sun- 
days come together. You cannot get white flour out 
of a coal sack, nor perfection out of human nature ; 
he who looks for it had better look for sugar in the 
sea, The old saying is “lifeless, faultless.” Of dead 
men we should say nothing but good, but as for the 
living they are all tarred more or less with the black 
brush, aud half an eye can see it. Every head hasa 
soft place in it, and every heart has its black drop. 
Every rose has its prickles, and every day its night. 
Even the sun shows spots, and the skies are darkened 
with clouds. Nobody is so wise but he has folly 
enough to stock a stall at Vanity Fair, Where I 
could not see the fool’s cap I have nevertheless heard 
the bells jingle. 

As there is no sunshine without some shadows, so 
all human good is mixed up with more or less evil ; 
even poor law guardians have their little failings, 
and parish beadles are not wholly of a heavenly 
nature. The best wine has its lees. All men’s 
faults are not written on their foreheads, and it’s 
quite as well they are not, or hats would need wide 
brims; yet as sure as eggs are eggs faults of some 
kind nestle in every man’s bosom. There’s no 
telling when a man’s faults will show themselves, 
for hares pop out of a ditch just when you are not 
looking for them. A horse that is weak in the knees 
may not stumble fora mile or two, but it is in him 
and the rider bad better hold him up well. The 
tabby cat is not lapping milk just now, but leave the 
dairy door open, and we will see if she is not as bad 
a thief as the kitten, There’s fire in the flint, cool 
as it looks ; wait till the steel gets a knock at it, and 
you will see. Everybody can read that riddle, but it 
is not everybody that will remember to keep his 
gunpowder out of the way of the candle, H. B. 








Tue QueeEn’s SucckEssion TO THE THRONE.—We 
are indebted to the recent work on the life of the 
Prince Consort for the following curious passage, 
which occurs in a letter from the Baroness Lehzen, 
the princess’s (Victoria’s) governess, and shows how 
well the secret of her place in the succession to the 
throne had been kept :—“ I ask your Majesty’s leave 
to cite some remarkable words of your Majesty's 
when only twelve years old, while the Regency Jill 
was in progress. I then said tothe Duchess of Kent 
that now, for the first time, your Majesty ought to 
know your place in the succession. Her Royal High- 
ness agreed with me, and [ put the genealogical table 
into the historical book, When Mr. Davys, the 
Queen’s instructor (afterwards Bishop of Peter- 
borough), was gone, the Princess Victoria opened 
as usual the book again and, seeing the additional 
paper, said, ‘I never saw that before.’ ‘It was not 
tought necessary you should, princess,’ I answered. 
*Isee I am nearer the throne than I thought.’ ‘So 
it is, madam,’ I said. After some moments the 
princess resumed, ‘Now, many a child would boast, 
but they don’t know the difficulty. There is much 
splendour, but there is more responsibility.’ The 
princess, having lifted up the forefinger of her right 
hand while she spoke, gave me that little hand, say- 
ing, ‘I will be good. I understand now why you 
urged me so much to learn, even Latin. My 





cousins Augusta and Mary never did; but you told 
me Latin is the foundation of English grammar and 
of all the elegant expressions, and I learned it as you 
wished it, but I understand all better now,’ and the 
princess gave me her hand, repeating, ‘I will be 
good.’ I then said, ‘But your aunt Adelaide is still 
young and may have children, and of course they 
would ascend the throne after their father, William 
IV., and not you, princess.’ The princess answered, 
‘ And if it were so I should never feel disappointed, 
for I know by the love Aunt Adelaide bears me how 
fond she is of children.’ Wher Queen Adelaide 
lost her second princess she wrote to the Duchess of 
Kent, ‘ My children are dead, but yours lives, and she 
is mine too!’” The Queen adds in a note “TI cried 
much on learning it and ever deplored this con- 
tingency.” 


EXPECTATIONS. 
——~———__ 


CHAPTER, XLVII. 

Miss LYLE supposed, on reaching Lisbon, that her 
journey was ended and that a brief walk after land- 
ing would bring her to the house of Captain 
Rodriguez. But the captain halted upon the quay, 
dismissed the boat and drew his young charge a 
little apart from the groups of waiting people, re- 
marking: 

“ We have steel a journey up the river, mees. In 
an hour we shall be at my home,” 

“T thought you lived in Lisbon, captain,” said 
Charlot. 

“Si, I have say so. I always say so. Lisboa, 
or Valha, an hour distant, it is all the same. 
Everybody know great Lisboa. Few Inglis have 
heard of little Valha. Ah, our boat! Now we go, 
mees.” 

A steamer came paffing lazily up to the quay, and 
the captain conducted his charge on board in the wake 
of the crowd, and found a seat for her from which 
she could watch the shores or the passengers at her 
pleasure. 

Miss Lyle, on entering the noble harbour, had re- 
marked the picturesque beauty of the town, as throned 
upon its amphitheatre of hills and set in the midst of 
orange and olive groves, it stood against the sky in 
rising tiers, lookiug a very queen in its magnificence. 
It seemed to her as if she had left behind her the old 
prosaic sort of life and entered upon a very dream of 
romance and beauty. The people, the houses, the 
convents, the churches, all possessed a strange at- 
tractiveness to her English-bred eyes. She forgot 
herself in the delight of watching these unaccustomed 
sights. 

The steamer gave a shrill whistle, the last pas- 
senger, @ woman with a great heavy basket on her 
head, hurried aboard, and the vessel moved out into 
the stream and headed up the river. There were fre- 
quent stoppages, with embarkations and debarkations, 
a delightful panorama of villages set in green groves, 
a background of hills, sloping shores, strange-looking 
people at the landings, and Miss Lyle was half sorry 
when the boat stopped at Valha and Captain Rodri- 
guez hurried her ashore. 

Valha proved to be a charmingly picturesque little 
village, seated upon the slope of a mountain that rose 
abruptly from the very edge of the Tagus to a con- 
siderable height in the background. A convent raised 
its domed head from a grove at the farther end of the 
village. A little church lifted high aloft an airy 
spire of wonderful beauty. The stone houses were 
all set in green gardens, which were enclosed by high 
stone walls. 

The sunset had lingered late, and a soft and tender 
light still dwelt upon the scene. 

Captain Rodriguez couducted Charlot along a nar- 
row, ill-paved street, shut in by these high garden- 
walls, and they were obliged to pass close agaiust the 
wall when a muleteer or a lumbering vehicle as- 
cended the steep rise, 

‘We will soon be there, mees,” said the captain, 
cheerfully, “Take my arm. Leanon me, So! 

They toiled on up the hill together. 

It was a February evening. In England, rain, 
perhaps snow, was doubtless falling. Hereit was al- 
ready spring, and the air was soft and sweet, with a 
delicious fragrance in it as ifit had toyed with flowers, 
The blue sky was beginning to display her hosts of 
stars, large, golden, and tremulous, as seen through 
this clear atmosphere. 

A walk of over half a mile brought them, in the 
warm, sweet dusk, to a door set in a high garden 
wall, precisely similar to many they had passed, dif- 
fering only in the fact that before this one Captain 
Rodriguez halted and knocked vigorously. 

“ This is my home, mees,” he observed. “ We have 
arrive!” 

Charlot’s heart quickened its beatings, She had 
an implicit trust in the kindly captain who had saved 
her life. Those small black eyes had revealed to her 








an honest soul. But would his wife be as kind to ber 
as the captain had been? Would she receive her 
into her home as an inmate until some one should 
come forher? She felt an ancomfortable misgiving 
—a pang of apprehension. 

Presently was heard the sound of advancing 
within the garden, then the rattling of chains and 
bolts, then the door swang open, and a fat old woman, 
a second Josefa on an amplified scale, peered cautiously 
out, 

The captain addressed her in his own language. 

She uttered a cry of joy, welcoming him volubly 
and then stood aside to give him ingress, 

“Come, miss,” said her protector, “ In one moment 
you shall see the senhora.’ 

He led the way up a broad garden-paih, Charlot 
eae, while the woman secured the garden- 

oor, 

They passed between rows of orange trees, now in 
their first spring leafage, and came to the house, a 
low, broad structure, one storey in height, and built 
after the model so common in Portugal, Spain, and 
the East, It was a quadrangular building, enclosing 
« hollow square, and was surmounted by a flat roof, 
edged with a balustrade. Upon the roof the family 
were wont to lounge in the hot summer evenings, 
and already trees in tubs were arranged upon it in a 
manner to give shade to the seats scattered about pro- 
fusely, Charlot could just distinguish these trees in 
the starlight. { 

Capt. Rodriguez crossed the wide verandah which 
nearly encircled the house and pushed open a door 
giving directly upon the family sitting-room. It was 
untenanted, 

“Sit down, mees,” said the captain, politely, “ while 
I find the senhora. It have happen that I return 
sooner than she expect. She will be surprise.” 

He placed a chair for the guest and passed into the 
inner court of the dwelling, whence the sound of gay 
voicea was issuing. 

Miss Lyle looked around hercuriously. The room 
was long and high and very pleasant. ‘he floor, of 
some dark, hard, polished wood, was uucarpeted. 
There were windows and a door vupening upon the 
verandah by which they had entered, and windows 
and a door opening into the inner court, There were 
a few books a case, a basket of sewing materials, 
@ meagre supply of furniture of simple manufacture, 
and a couple of pictures of saints; but, somewhat to 
Charlot’s surprise, an exquisite neatness prevailed, 
and gave a charm even to the cheap adornments of 
the room. 

She had scarcely finished her survey, when Captain 
Rodriguez reappeared, with a lady clinging to his arm, 
all smilés and delight, whom he introduced as his 
wife, . 

The senhora was a tall large-framed woman, several 
degrees larger than her husband, with a broad, good- 
humoured face, a big, heavy mouth rippling with 
smiles, and a pair of small black eyes full of gentle 
sweetuess. She was plain to excess, but the beauty 
of a good and honest soul gave dignity to even the 
uncouth: features. 

Miss Lyle arose, as the lady entered, and the captain 
exclaimed: 

“Tiis, mees, is my senhora, Maria, this is the 
young lady which I have save. The senhora speak 
Inglis ver’ well, mees. She have been governess in 
Lisboa, in a great family, when we have marry, and 
speak all language like uatives.” 

The senhora approached her guest, smiling, but 
when Charlot would have extended her hand in the 
English fashion the Portugese lady took the girl in 
her arms, embraced her cordiaJly, and kissed her. 

“You are welcome, mees,”’ she exclaimed. “ Mi- 
guel bave told me of your adventure—your mees- 
fortune. You shall be my own fille until your friends 
arrive for you!” 

She removed Charlot’s forlorn hood and jacket, 
and pressed her to occupy an arm-chair, Then she 
inquired: 

“ Do you speak Portuguese, mees ?” 

“No, I am sorry to say,’’ answered Charlot. “I 
wish I did!” 

“It do not import,” said the senhora, consolingly. 
“As Miguel have say, I speak all language. It is 
my profes. I was teacher in one école at Lisboa, 
aud governess in one small famille—I am parfaite in 
all language, Iam take for a native frequemment 
of Inglis, of Spanish! No doubt you would take 
me for one Inglis, n’est co pas?” 

The charming self-complacency of the good- 
natured senhora was without bound. Charlot could 
not have borne to hurt her self-love and self-appre- 
ciation, and replied by a gentle compliment which did 
not overstep the trath, 

The captain evidently felt for his wife the warmest 
admiration. He was a rough seaman, used to a hard 
and toilsome life and rude experiences, and he re- 
garded his wife, who had been a governess in & 
great family, as a being of superior mould, as accom- 
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Plished to tho highest degree, asa lady pure and 
Simple, and he looked up to her with a sort of pious 
reverence. Her opinion of her own acquirements 
was shared by him. 

“We shall have supper immediatement,” said the 
senhora, “ You must be fatigue, mees.. Non? Then 
I will call les enfants, They are always ver’ wild 


when comes home their good Cyc oy lagi 
oor @ court and ca! 


She stepped to the 
loudly 

Three children—a pretty, shy-eyed girl of fifteen, 
a bright boy of twelve, and a boy of five—came 
bounding into the room, and took refuge in their 
father’s arms. 

The captain laughed, and took the trio on his 
knees, and voluble chattering on the part of the 
boys followed, 

Charlot, although unable to comprehend a word of 
what was said, was in full sympathy with the scene, 
and presently became acquainted with the pretty 
girl through the language of the eyes, not a word 
being spoken between them, 

A servant announced that supper was ready, and 
the senhora led the way to the dining-room, taking 
her guest by the hand, and followed by her merry 
troupe of husband and children. 

They crossed the little green open court, and en- 
tered an apartment beyond. Here a lamp was burn- 
ing in the centre of a well-spread table, ‘he senhora 
gave Miss Lyle a szat at the captain’s right hand, 
the children grouped themselves around, and the 
meal was inaugurated with pleasant conversation, 
conducted on the part of the hostess in the mixed 
jargon which the senhora devoutly believed to be 
“Euglish undefiled,” 

The supper comprised meats, cooked in ways new 
to Charlot, and ps pom of garlic, hot cakes, a de- 
licious conserve, a basket of oranges, and other 
fruits, and chocolate. The guest, greatly to the de- 
light of her hostess, seemed to like everything. 

The captain’s household was not small, consider- 
ing his income. His house he had inherited from 
his father, with, a few acres of orange and olive 
groves and vineyard attached. 

There were two men servants, Gallegos, or natives 
of Galicia, which supplies the water carriers and 
bard working and faithful household servants to 
Portugal, and these men attended to all outdoor 
affairs. There were two women servants in the 
house—the one who had admitted the returned 
master, and a mulatto cook. But service is cheap in 
Portugal, and the captain would almost as soon have 
thought of parting with one of his children as with 
one of his trustworthy servants. 

After supper the family returned to the sitting- 
roors. 

Charlot desired not to intrude upon the reunited 
family, and soon after, requested to be shown to her 
room, 

Tle senhora and the pretty senhorita both conducted 
her to a large bedchamber on one side of tle court, 
It was already lighted by a candle. It was some- 
what bare, but the low bed was white and clean, and 
there was a braided rug before it upon the dark and 
polished floor, 

There were toilet appurtenances in plenty, fine 
soap and fine towels, and plenty of clear soft water. 
There was a little cracked mirror too, a chest of 
drawers and @ couple of rush-bottomed chairs. The 
windows were provided with curtains aud with in- 
side shutters. 

After her cramped, ill-smelling quarters on board 
the “Cintra,” this room looked to Charlot like a 
paradise. 

The senhora and senhorita kissed her good-night 
and left her to herself. 

Charlot locked her door and closed ber shutters, 
and sat down in one of the chairs and began to loosen 
her long yellow hair. 

“This is like another world than that of Blair 
Abbey and Petrel House,” she thought. “ But, 
though the people speak a different language and 
have strange faces, they have the same warm hearts 
as those at home. After all, what are all these litile 
distinctions of rac.? Weare all members of one 
common humanity; we all hope to go to the same 
heaven !”” 

She brushed ont her silken tresses, and her 
thoughts drifted to the dear ones at home. She 
slowly undressed and put on a long night robe, which 
the senhora had placed at her disposal, and knelt 
upon a prie-dieu in the corner and prayed. Then 
she crept into bed, and slept soundly. 

The next morning, after the odd Portuguese break- 
fast, when the captain had gone by steamer to Lisbon, 
the senhora placed writing materials before Miss 
Lyie, at a window of the sitting-room, and withdrew 
with the children, leaving her guesf to herself. 

The windows were open and Charlot looked out 
into the garden, now in all the soft splendour of its 
early blossoming, The orange trees were covered 





with the white drift of odorous blooms; the lemon 
trees were starred with flowers; the vines climbing 
the walls dropped scarlet chalices of sweet odours ; 
the garden walks were hedged with low-growing 
plants; and in the background the dark green of the 
olive groves made a sombre shadow. It seemed like 
an enchanted land. 

She withdrew her gaze from the outer world, and 
set about her task of writing to her friends. 

Adrian Rossitur and Joliette believed her dead. 
They could not think otherwise, as she acknowledged 
to herself, The tidings that she lived must be broken 
to them gently. She would not write to Mrs, Mai- 
verne. She was not sufficiently acquainted with Sir 
Mark Trebasil to write to him. She again thou zht of 
the Vicar of Trebasil, of even good Mrs. Bittle, and of 
ae ete the abbey housekeeper, and finally de- 

ed: 

“ It will be best to write to Charles Vernon. He 
is my own cousin, and I know him well, He has al- 
ways shown a cousinly interest in me. He must be 
still at Waldgrove Castle, for he told me he expected 
to remain there a long time. If he is gone to London 
ry letter will be forwarded to him, will write to 

m. 

She proceeded to indite a narrative of her adven- 
tures from the hour in which she had sat upon the 
rocks near Petrel House, and had first seeu Nichols 
and * Smith ” on the shore below her, to the preseut 
moment, when she found herself safely sheltered in 
the house of her preserver, in the little village of 
Valha, on the river ‘Tagus, in Portugal, 

“It sounds marvellous,” she thought, reading it 
over, “ And now I must teil him to see Adrian and 
Joliette. No; I will write to them both, aud enclose 
the letters to him, He will deliver them.” 

She wrote a letter to Joliette first, recounting much 
that she had written to Vernon. She stated that she 
could not return to England alone, that her money 
and jewellery had been taken from her, that her 
clothes were not fit for a lady to wear, being faded, 
water-stained, torn and shabby, and she begged Jo- 
liette to send some ouv for her, with a supply of 
clothing. 

Her letter to Rossitur was of another description, 
being tender, impassioned, and delicate, full of joy 
and gratitude at her escape from imprisonment and 
death, and of longing to see him again. 

These letters she enclosed in the one to Vernon, 
requesting him to deliver them. She had euclosed 
and sealed the whole in a large envelope addressed 
to Vernon, when the Senhora Rodriguez reappeared. 

“ Miguel will return not until the eve, mees,” she 
said. * You will like to have your lettre sent imme- 
diatemeut? Oertainement.. 1 compreliend. It is 
natural. We will gv to Lisboa by the next steamer 
and post the lettre. You are satisfy?” 

Charlot expressed her thanks, Sie could not wait 
even twenty-four hours to post her letter, and 
accordingly equipped herself in her little velvet hood, 
now brought to «a dreadful pass, and in her fur 
jacket, which was quite mournful iu its appearance ; 
she hoped fervently that her dress would pass for 
some unknown peasant costume fresh from the 
mountains, but its bedraggled appearance was a sore 
trial to her, Nevertuless, she forgot all these annoy- 
ances when fairly on her way to Lisbon. 

The two ladies made their way to the general 
post-office, procured the necessary stamps, and com- 
mitted Cliarlot’s fateful letter to the post. 

The senhora, despite the disadvantages of the girl’s 
dress, had quickly discovered that Miss Lyle was a 
gentlewoman. She had heard Charlot’s entire story, 
and as they crossed the Praca do Commercio, or 
Black Horse Square, she offered delicately to place 
her purse at the young lady’s disposal. 

Confident in her ability to soon repay the prof- 
fered loan, Charlot purchased a fur cap, gloves, and 
boots, but would not accept anything farther. 

“ My friends will send for me immediately,” she 
explained, ‘and the person who comes for me will 
bring me a trank full of clothing, I thank you, dear 
sevhora, but prefer to wait,” 

They set out upon their return by steamer to 
Valha, 

“Now,” said Miss Lyle, as they steamed slowly 
along between the banks of the Tazus. “I have no 
farther cares. My affairs are in the hands of my 
cousin, Mr. Vernon, and I have only to wait his 
movements.” 


CHAPTER XLVIII. 

Upon the morning subsequent to his midnight 
visit to Blair Abbey, Sir Mark Trebasil remained in 
his own room, and Vernon breakfasted alone. 

The villain’s face was more than usually dark and 
sinister, his eyes glowed with the sullen fires of a 
terrible resolve. ’ 

As he had declared to his valet on the preceling 
night he was ready to abandon his original plan of 
making those who stood in his way their own de- 





stroyers, This plan had worked well with IIarol.t 
Park, who was expected to die at any moment, Ile 
was rid of Charlot Lyle without bloodshed, as lie said 
to himself, without crime! But the unexpected com- 

lications that had arisen, the discovery that Joliette 

tair, whom he loved, was the secret, unowned wife 
of Sir Mark Trebasil, whom he hated and desired to 
destroy, determined him to have recourse to swifter, 
bolder measures to iusure success. 

The path of crime is one that leads downward to 
blackest ruin. One who once fairly enters upon that 
path, thinking to dally a little while iu the pleasant 
places and then to withdraw himself, too often finds 
that to stop or to retrace his steps is impossible. 
Faster and faster becomes his pace, until, at Inst, he 
is lost in the abyss in which it ends. So Charles 
Vernon, who, when he began his plottings against 
those who stood between him and the ‘I'rvbasil 
estates, would have not dare entertain the thonght 
of actual murder, now nourished in his secret soul 
thoughts as dark and dangerous, as fatal asso many 
hooded serpents. 

Yet, smiling and calm and inscrutable of visage 
as usual, he finished his breakfast and lounged into 
the library, and then into the smoking-room, Ho was 
restless and ill at ease, and finally bezan to pace the 
great old baronial hall that traversed the casile 
throngh its centre. 

Sir Mark's valet, an honest Cornishman, ca:ne 
softly down the stairs, Vernon accosted |.im. 

“Is Sir Mark ill, Pendrake ?” he asked. 

“He is not ill, sir, and he’s not well,” answered 
Pendrake, respectfully, “He was up all night, and 
has but just fallen asleep.” 

Vernon made some answer and continued his welt. 

Affairs had reachei a crisis. Joliette was Sir 
Mark's lawful wife, and Sir Mark had forbidden 
Vernon to call upon ber again. ‘There was that ia 
the manuver of the Cornish baronet that would not 
brook disobedience. Vernon dared not continue to 
visit the abbey openly in deffance of Sir Mark’s man- 
date, although he intended to call at the abbey that 


ay. 

atte will allow me to make a parting call, I dare- 
say,” he thought, discontentedly. ‘* He can’t pre- 
vent my calling upon Helena Malverne. [ must seo 
her and hear what she has to say, I shall get some 
information from her, I thiuk. But one thing is sure, 
Trebasil won’t stand in my way long!” 

He knit his brows together fiercely, and his black 
eyes glittered and a strange, wicked smile played 
about his mouth. 

The hall-porter, observing his abstraction, stole 
away to the servants’ hall. Vernon opene! the great 
door and looked out upon the park and the lawn. 
The February morning was bright and sunny, the 
grass seemed of a more vivid green than on the pre- 
vious day, and the twitter of birds filled the air. 

Tle hour was about ten o’clock. Vernon took a 
sudden resolve to visit the abbey immediately. He 
looked round for the hall-porter, intending to order 
his horse, but the hall-porter was goue. With an 
impatient exclamation he was about to pull the bell 
vigorously, when he paused, as he beheld a mounted 
groom in livery riding up the avenue and approach- 
ing the castle. 

The livery, as his keen eyes speedily ascertained, 
was that of the Blair Abbey servauts. Vernon 
waited, wondering, and the groom cantered into the 
carriage-sweep and dismounted at the porch, 

“ What is it?” asked Vernon, coming out upon the 
step. “Isany oneillat theabbey? Has—has "— 
and his voice suddenly quavered—* has anything 
been heard of Miss Lyle ?” 

Vernon was well known to the servants of Blair 
Abbey, and the groom removed his hat, bowing low, 
as he replied; 

“ No, sir, no news has come of Miss Lyle’s body 
being found, and no one is ill at the abbey. Miss 
Stair has sent this note to Sir Mark Trebasil, that is 
all, sir.” 

He glanced around in quest of a footman. 

“The servants are in their hall, 1 suppose,” said 
Vernon, coolly, although his heart beat like a drum. 
“Sir Mark is in hisown room. I was just going up 
to him. I'll take the letter to him, James,” 

The groom delivered the letter into Vernon’s keep- 
ing, ‘The villain tossed him a shilling, made some 
light remark about the weather, aud turned away, 
ascending the stairs. 

The groom remounted and rode away on his return 
to the abbey. 

Vernon thrust the letter in his pocket, sent a keen 
glance round him in every direction, made sure that 
he had not been seen, and went up to his chamber, 
whistling softly a fragraut of opera music. 

Once in his own room he double-locked the 
door, 

Gannard was in the adjoining bedchamber, busy at 
his master’s toilet-case, polishing the gold stoppers 
of the scent bottles with an infinite patience. His 
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master could see him at work through the half-closed 
or, 

ay, HA eat down at a. little table. near the light 
and turned the letter: over in his hands, 
encased in a. large, white, heavy, square envelope, 
with  Joliette’s monogram upon the back, If was 
sealed with scarlet. wax, and stamped with a seal 
bearing the crest of the Chichesters, 

“ Not an easy, thing, to open,” said Vernon, to 
himself, “ but I must- know whatjis init. Gannard! 

The valet, appeared. 

Vernon explained what he, wanted, 

“Tecan open. the, letter aud.seal it. again go as to 
defy detection,’’ said.the valet... “ Give it to me.” 

He drew up a chair ;and,took.a seat opposite Ver- 
non’s, at the same table. Then with a thin-bladed 
knife and much dextrous manipulation, he succeeded 
in lifting the upper. flap, of. the envelope with the 
seal intact, 

“There!” he exelaimed,.triumphantly. ‘Your 
oyster is opened !” 7 

‘* You onglit\ to be inj the French secrat service, 
Gannard,” said his.naster, admiringly, ‘“ You'd be a 
treasnre in the Paris postal department.” 

He withdrew from te envelope a square sheet of 
letter-paper which had been folded twice. . It was 
very heavy, very white, and bore Joliette’s, mono- 
gram. 

Vernon hastened to read its contents. It. was no 
love-letter, no prayer’ for forgiveness or mercy; it 
contained no pathetic appeal, no remonstrance, only 
these words: 

“Blair Abboy, Thursday Morning. 

“Sir Mark Trebasil—If you. will call at the 
abbey this afternoon, Mr. Weston and I will see if 
we cannot come to terms with, you,;in such .manner 
as to secure my future peace-aud comfort. We hope 
to see you at three o’clock, 

* Reapectfully. yours, 
“ JoLigrTE, STAIR.” 

Vernon read the missive twice -- thrice, 

“A cool letter from a wife to her husband,” he 
said, with a short laugh. “ Well, I’ve readit It is 
of no benefit tome, We may as well seal it and send 
it up to Sir Mark.” 

“T think that fate itself must have sent it into your 
hands,” said. Gannard. 

Vernon stared, 

“You talk ian riddles,” hereturned. 

“You remember the drug I spoke, of last night, 
which to inhale is death ?"” said the valet... “ A little 
of that white powder dropped within the folds of thie 
letter would destroy the one whe opened it.. The 
letter being left open, the-remaining powder: would 
dissipate on the air. Yeu might seheme a.month and 
never find an opportunity.so good as this for ad- 
ministering it.” 

Vernon approved his -valet’s astuteness. .Gannard 
produced the drugs he had, proeured in London, 
‘They were contained in two tiny glass, phials, which 
he carried in a little leathern case in.his pocket.. The 
letter was folded.; Holding it at arm's length: and 
half averting’his face, he deftly uncorked the. phiat 
and emptied a small quantity of ite covtents—an 
almost impalpable white powder—into the falds of the 
letter, ‘l'hen, while he recorked the. phial, Vernon 
slipped the letter into ita case. 

Gannard resealed the envelope with a, skill that 
seemed marvellous. 

“TI defy any one to cee that, thathas been tampered 
with,” said Vernon, examining it., “Til. take. it 
below and see if’ the-porter isin thehall.. If he is, 
I'll take it up to ‘'rebasil myself.) Ifthes not, I'll, 
ring forhimand tell him the abbey servant just left 
it.” 

He acted upon this plan with promptitude, 

The hall-porter was still absent. from his. post. 

Laying the-letter:on a table, Vernon pulled the 
bell. 

**See here,” said he, when the servant appeared, 
“a groom from Blair Abbey has. left. thia-letter for 
Sir Mark Trebasil, It is to. be delivered. immedi- 
ately.” 

The villain resumed his walk, asif it had suffered 
but a momentary interruption, and the servant glided 
upstairs to Sir Mark's chambers, 

He returned presently and took up his post, 

All eagerness and impatience, all suppressed 
anxiety and excitement, Vernon continued his steady 
march, His brain was fearfully active. He pictured 
Trebasil reading the letter—growing faint—ill— 
dying! Perhaps at this monent he was struck with 
death! Perhaps at this instant he—Vernon—was 
master of the castle! He forgut that poor Park was 
not yet dead—he forgot that, according to his, belief, 
Charlot Lyle was alive at Bird Rock, he forgot 
everything save that he was standing upon the thres- 
hold of the success for which he had so fearfully 
sinned! 

*T hear no noise,” he said to himself. “ Why don’t 
they rouse the house? Can Gannard have been im- 


It was. 





posed upon ? Is the. drug mere impositidn—a harm- 
legs thing? I begin.to thinkise.” 

He quickened his pace almost to a.cun. His face, 
was growing ghastly, His hearing, was .strained to, 
catoh the faintest sqund, but. no sqund.broke the still-. 
ness. 

The hall.porter had,closed his eyes and.seemed to 
be dozing. 

“ The powder is. no poison!” he thobght,savagely. 
“Gannard was cheated! Sir Markds.well.. Héayens! 
What's that?” 

A furions pealing of the honse;bellaclashed through’ 
the -stil]ness, 

Sir, Mark’s :yalet,, white; with , terror, .came,run- 
sing: to the upper landing, of .the. stairs,, shouting, 
shrilly: 

“Ride—ride for thé doctor! Help! Oh, help! Sir 


Mark is, dying!” 
(To be continued.) 





CONSUMPTION OF IMPORTED: FOOD) 

In the year 1878 ‘the imported’ wheat and’ flu? 
retained for consumption in the United: Kingdom 
amounted to an average of 170°79 lb. per head of the’ 
population ; of imported potatoes, 26-17 Ib. per head ; 
bacon and hams, 9°07 1b.; suga¥, raw, 43°96 Ib., and 
refined, 7°68 1b.; tea, 4-11 1b: ; coffee, 0-99 Ib. ; cocoa, 
0°26 Ib.; rice, 11°87°lb. ; cheese; 4:69 lb; butter, 
489 1b.; currants and’ raisins, 4°29' lb. ; eggs, 20°56: 
per head; tobacco, 1°41 '1b.; wine, 0°56’ gallon; 
spirits, 0°32 gallon. It may be convenient to add that 
the British spirits retained:for: home consumption 
showed an average of 0°91 gallon per head, nearly 
three times the amount of foreign and colonial spirits, 
and British malt, 1-98 bushel, If we-go back*fourteen 
years we find a much smaller consumption (perhead) 
of these important articles, except in the instance ‘of 
coffee, the use of which has declined, ‘but has-shown 
signs of revival in the last two years: 

In 1859 our consumption of imported wheat and 
flour was about 81 1b. per head, bat this: was an ex- 
ceptional year, and the quantity rose to 112886'1b! iti 
the next year. In 1859 the consumption of imported 
potatoes was but 2°81 ‘lb; per head, and it did ‘not 
reach so much as 8'lb, until the exceptional potato 
years 1872 and 1878, when it amounted to 21°06 1b: 
and 26-17 Jb. respectively. The consumption of im- 
ported bacon and hams wasas low as 0°42 Ib. per head 
in 1869, and though that-was exceptionally: low the 
9 Ib. of 1873 was never before approuched. In 1859° 
the consumption of imported sugar was but: 33-85 1b. 
of raw and 0-95 1b. of refined sugar; tea, 2°67 lb.; 
cocoa, 0‘11 lb.; cheese, 1°56 Ib.; butter; 1-66 Ib.; 
currants and raisins, 3°07 1b.; eggs, 5°20; tobacco, 
1°21 1b.; wine, 0-24 gallon; spirits, 0°17 gallon; 
British spirits, 0°84 gallon; British malt, 1°67 bushel: 
Year by year we become better customers’of tlie-out- 
side world ; we have more mouths to feed, and more 
money to spend per head, 








A Doo rw THE Wirngss; Box.--The Richmond 
(Virginia) Enquirer states -that.a Mr, Spears: was re- 
cently before the police court in that town, charged 
with. keeping :a vicious dog, and, the animal was 
ordered to be killed. Subsequently; however, the 
execution of the sent was ded, as the. evi- 
dence upon which he was convicted was ex parte, and 
a new trial granted, When-the case came, up) again 
pdarge number of persons testified as to the good 
character of the dog, and the- whole. matter resolved 
itself into the fact that he had scared the gentleman 
who complained of his attacking him by rough play. 
Nevertheless, to make assurance doubly’ sure, atthe 
request of his master, the dog was. putin the. box to 
testify in hisown.case., On beiug asked if he would 
bite.any one, he utteredia peculiar noise and shook 
his head. He was: then asked if he would bite if 
his master-set him on, he-replied in the affirmative 
by nodding his head and barking... When asked if he 
would bite: the Oourt, he replied in the negative. 
Several other questions were,asked:him,,and his an- 
swers and actions exhibited the greatest intelligence. 
It is newdless to say that he was honourably acquitted. 

A CostLy BLorrove-Casp-—One of the most im- 
portant furniture houses of Paris, which at this mo- 
ment is manufacturing three.or four million francs 
worth of furniture forthe summer palace of a great 
Oriental potentate, having learnt that’ the chief 
steward of the French Imperial family was passing 
through Paris, obtained.an intredaction to him, and, 
despite his refusal, succeeded in persuading him to 
take back with him to Chiselhurst a blotting-case 
marvellously wrought, and which is valued at 400J, 
This blotting-case is ornamented on one side: in gold 
of various colours. with the Imperial arms, crown, 
and emblems, and on the other side with a wreath of 
flowers very rich and tasteful. The interior envelope, 
containing the blotting-paper, is,embroidered in silk, 
and seems to have come out of fairy hands, It is, 








as may be seen, the work of many months. There 


was thé désign to-meke, the reliefito clase, the orma- . 
mentation to inlay; and the-embroidery to finish) It« 
is‘necessary~to add tliat thevupholsterer whoo has: 
made this present did not belong tothe  Bonapartiaty 
party before the fall'of‘the Empire,-end tat he has 
not made the a im order to advertize-his house, - 
for no journal has mentiovied it ; so that, consequently, 
this liberality has all’ the character of ‘a» spontaneous. 
homage and of’ dévotion as-modestas the embiem- 
atic violets which ornament the blotting-case, 


NELLIE LATROV E'S CHRISTMAS EVE, 


“To-morROW will be,Christmas,” moaned Nellis 
Latrove.. “ Thig night .one year Ago—oh, I cannot, 
eannot bear it!’ How the wind ‘wails th h the. 
trees, like tortured spirits shricking for merey! Oh, 
I’m.so weary,,so lonely! And only to think’ thiat it 
las been but one short year since I was.so happy! 
fa she added,’ mately, “it hag been ages!” 








nd thus I must drag out my weary, existence— 
t go through the same routine day after day, year 
And the-knowledge that Ido but reap, 
what. sowed does not.make-it easier to bear! Ob, , 
why, why——” 
' The words were choked’ by stifling sobs, and she 
buried, her face in her pillow to shut out the moaning , 
wind, to drive away the bitter thoughts that pierced . 
her heart like barbed arrows. 

Poor little Nellie! No wonder her-life seemed” 
dark.!. One year ago she had been a spoiled and 

tted heiness, without care to mar the sunshine of’ 
os days.. Wayward she was,certainly, and fonder 
of admiration than should have been the fiancée of | 
Grahame. Summer, but very, winuing withal. Bat 
many changes had come to pass since then: 

So.allthe afternoon her thoughts would go back 
over thase sweet dead days. She heard once more 
the music of Grahame Summers's voice, as they two 
walked up and down the long hall too bappy to join 
thedancers in the parlour. He was home for the 
Christmas, holidays, and they were together once 
more after tlieir long separation, Ah, how vividly 
bhe. could recall.every tender word, every loving» 
glance from his grand black eyes, which she never 
could meet without trembling!’ Undertheglance of , 
those eyes.she forgot even the existence of Will: 
Hardy, who stood abstractedly by the side.of Bella 
Summers, 
| “ Ah, Mr, Hardy,” said Bélla, piqued at. his inat- 
tention, “ you too are admiring the couple in the hall., 
Well, they are worthy subjects even for your artistic 
eyes. Such a contrast! She so fair and ‘petite, 
he so.tall and dark, Oh, yes,” she continued, in reply 
to a question from him, “it’s a settled thing, and has 
been: for years—in fact, ever since they were mere 
cbildren, though Nellie seems little more than a child 
now. Romantic, isn’t it? You know Girahame 
graduates next summer, aud then will come the grand’ 
finale. Grand trousseau, wicter in Paris, and all that, 
you know.” 

So she eontinued, yolubly, never noticing how the 
man’s face darkened and his forehead contracted till 
the thick brows met. A sinister expressiOnit was truly; 
but this.she did not see—nor did the two lovers, or 
they might have shuddered at the shadow of the 
cloud that, ere. long, would barst with such fury, 
driving their two lives far asunder. 

What. fiend was it that. put the idea into Nellie’s 
brain to test her power over Grahame by flirting 
with Will Hardy? 

She loved Grahame with all the passion. of her 
young soul, and with thé concentrated strength of 
years. He was-her hero, her ideal of all that was: 
noble in man, Whi, then, should she wish to put 
him to the torture? , 

She had puzzled over this problem for almost. a 
year now, but was no nearer its solution than ever. 

She remembered her Jast interview with Grahame. 
She heard again his deep, passionate tones, saw the 
flash of his eyes. Ah, they had never before looked 
on her without tenderness! © 
| “Nellie Latrove,’’ he said, “ Heaven knows I loved 
you deeply—how deeply is. beyond your nature to 
comprehend, I Joved you, and a strong man’s love is 
not lightly given, And how I trusted you, and be- 
lieved you to be all that was womanly and ‘true! 
You acted your part skilfully, heartless coquette that 

ou are! I worshipped a phantom, an idol ; but the 
Rallucination is destroyed, and now I release you 
gladly.” , 

She remembered but indistinctly what followed. 
She only knew he was gone ; and then a great cloud 
seemed to enfold her, shutting out the sunlight from 
her life. 

It was hard for her after that, but she was very 
proud, and nomortal dreamed of the agony she endared. 
Not a muscle quivered when the news reached her 
that Grahame had sailed, for Spain, to be gone four 
yeara. 

By-and-by the rumour came to England that Gra 
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hame-waa about to forma matrimonial alliance witha 
Spanish beanty, 

Poor. Nellie! She never. knew, until ‘then |how 
thdre, had been in her heart that he 


strong, @ ho 
‘some time, and. that then hé would 


would come, 
forgive. her.. 

“He calléd,me.an. actress, but the part I now 
act is beyond, even ;me.to sustain,” she murmured, 
bitterly. 

So, when.the news arrived that she was penniless, 
that she, the petted heiress, was,poor, she welcomed 
the news with,eomething akin to joy. Now she-could 
go far away from all she knew, and perhaps find, jin 
honest toil, ,therpeace she lad lost) from her old 
luxuriousiife. 

Six mouths before how the proud lips would: have 
curled atthevidea of the title * goveruess ” being ap- 
plied to her—to Nellie Latrove! But all that foolish 
pride was, utterly gone now, and,she gladly accepted 
her| new ppsition,., All, these long, months she had 
been schooling herself ta drive away the remembrance 
of her lost love, which only brought her exquisite 
pain ; but.this afternoon henthonghts would go, back 
over the pastj.and) ag, the cgld, stormy night settled 
down uponi,the dreary: earth .she. bad; searched all 
along.the:horizon.in, vain.for. one line of light, one 
faint streak of red, as an omen for the. coming year 

“There’s. no more light jin. this; life: for. me,” she 
wailed. ‘It’s all bleak and.cold and desolate, like 
yonder sky.” 

So, up;there.in.the dark, she lay.sobbing and cry- 
ing, while,the billows of despair awept over her soul, 

At last, exhausted ins body and, mind, gentle sleep 
descended, kissing the weary eyelids till they drooped 


over the tearful, exes, and. breathing .softly; into the, 


aching heart ofthe girl,oh, such beantiful.dreams of 
the pastd 

She was at-length conscious, that..some. one. was 
knockings someone was.calling,: 

“ Miss Latrove | |Miss: Latrove |” 

Quickly! she sprang up, all her bright dreams. fléd, 
and all the old-horror and despair rushing, back, 

“Some one’s in the parlour aa. wants.to,see you,” 
said Ann, through'the closed door. 

“Who can: it be?” wondered,. Nellie, . vaguely. 
“Little Miss French; l.suppose, Well, it .was kind 
of her towemember that 1, was all alone—and,; be- 
sides, it will help ta-drive.self in the background.” 

She opened her, door and glided down;the.lighted 
staircase.. Palenand thinner thae.a year age she.cer- 
tainly. was, but the spiritual beauty .she,had acquired 
more than compensated for the. loss,of.colouring. 
There was a sad, grieved expression. about the mouth, 
and a wistful.Jook in the violetieype. pitiful tasee. 

As she went down the staircase she wondered. if 
there was a page of romance away pack in, the.paat of 
Miss French's .life--if.she..ever -had known. what it. 
was to suffer. 

“She is sakindiso thoughtful of others;! : I won. 
der if thathasaught to do. wither contentment ?’’ 
she thought.‘ L wonder if I shall, ever learn.to bear 
my life bravely, and to look back upon my, youth as 
a dream, and Grahame.ae part of (a.mystical.,past?”? 

She had» reached the parlour. door,,,.which: she 
pushed open softly; and. beheld, not the. patient face 
of Miss Freneh, but a tall, manly, form, bending:over 


Princess Beatrice, and attended bya lady in waiting, | 
recently drove to the Albert Memorial Chapel, ad- 
joining the Chapel Royal of St. George, Windsor 
Castle, for the purpose of inspecting the works which 
have been in progress during the Queen’s sojourn in 
Scotland. The Hon. and Very Rev. Gerald Wellesley, 
Dean of Windsor, conducted the illustrious visitors 
over the chapel. After remaining for a considerable 
time, the Queen and Princess were conducted through 
the east door of St« Geerge’s Cliapel to the memorial 
of the late Dukerof Kent,which has recently been 
erected. in thevbuilding»by Her Majesty. It is:a 
very hand t, and is plaeed, near the 
site of the» Béaufort:Obapel, anddconsiats of an 
alabaster sareophagns, surmo by a white 
marble efigy,of'the Duke. It was designed by Sir 
G. G. Scott, arehitect. The of the.tomb has a 
quartrefoil panel, with the asin 
and his ns 
at the foot there-is a longpl 
south side of the:tomb, 
arms of ( 

of St. Pa 


of the Gartenwed:T his 


of Kent.:, Tiilsibeantifol ‘emabiiibon 
the sole. expemeeof the Queen». 
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B—The account tof‘triald-of ‘this newly 
discovered: oxplisive,-at Stockhalinyp, states. that a 
‘idgeoand Senoatte iemnencsvathiprelded block 
ridgeemnd: Dan: excava siavbloc 
of pn of 168. cubie: fast: It would hawe taken 
over fourteemounces\of dynamite to ha 
the same efféet... 


Diecine By Srram.—A novell diggtigemachiitiey| 


which is worked by steam, has been in 
Mr. Wright,.which is intended todake 
tion in digging that the steam pldughhhassdémerin: 
ploughing. The digging is perforared bpf h. 
are attached-by a connectingerad téiths he, 
hinder end of the machine. feo is atiaiioeeed 
on four wheels, and the machineryd@ d an: 
endless rope passing over & groav -wheel’. 
Wuat Temperature K1i.s 2—Thesseedd ob! thas 
common locust tree will not only, stwuddibetempers- 
ture of boiling water, but will a 
unless boiled for eight to ten minutes. 


“ 


to grow 
About 15,000 
seeds of the common locust were planted on four 
acres of land, and only about fifty seeds germinated, 
but if boiled for ten minutes, or placed in cold water 
and allowed to come toa boil, and removed three 


minutes afterwardé,; these seeds will’ grow« finely. 
They willalso germinate well after a large brush pile 
has been burned ‘over them. 

RUSTING OF RAILWAY, RAILS; 
i At. the reeeut..session for the Advancement of 





the piano. Her‘ heart: stood, ‘still...one tand 
then ee came: surging): through. her. veims,,, He 
turned. 

“Oh, Grahame!” she cried, all the pent-up anguish 
of her soul rushing.forth in:those. twe words. 

In an instant he was at her sida; gazing into the 
luminous depths of herblue eyes... One long; search- 
ing glancey in which. soul looked inta,soul,;.and then 
the long lashes drooped over: her buruing;cheek, 

“ Nellie,: you .will forgive, me, you -will).love, me 
still?” he said, seizing both:her hands, and. drawing 
ber towards him 

“It is I who-mast ask for) forgiveness,’ she said, 
looking. up: in: bis: face. with ».-wist{ul.) questioning; 
gaze. “But. thought—I.,thought:thatyou. were 
going to marry that Spanish" lady,” ° 

“No, dearest ; she: was a.good, true friend, but no- 
thing more, I never loved but one girl, and that was 
you,” he answered, raising the timid; girliah face to 
his, and imprinting. upon itvrapturously, one. long, 
lingering -kiess 

‘Trembling; she» laid “her -tired head.on his broad 
breast, andifound:at last: the rest. and peace for. which 
she longedi: Q. B, 


= 








CHANCE.—Woe to the man who has everything 
brought to:him, and blessed are-.they who.are born 
under adverse circumstances and who have no chance 
in life, and Who, instead of whining beeause,they have 
no chanee, develope an inward manhood that gives 
them a chanee—for there is that.in man: which, do- 
minates overchanoe, time andmature, A man can 
make himself sovereign if he has but the purpose, 

TkE Aupert’MemontaL:OuaPret.—Her Majesty 
the Queen, accompanied by Her Royal Highness 


.and it. was suggested, that.possibly the oil employed 





8 »Professor; Haldeman.read.a paper on this 
subject, showing,that railway jrails when iu use,oxi- 
dized but very little, but when notin use were sub- 
aot, to-repid oxidation... In. fact, disuse for one day, 
or example, Sunday, resulted in a visible increase of 
rustiof the track,rails: Thia,.in.the opinion of the 
author, would indicate. that, in chemical combination, 
vibrations may interfere with the molecular arrange- 
ment.of the elaments.., In the. discussion which fol- 
lowed, Professor Vander Weyde took the same view, 
and,thought. that moleculan relations tended to pre- 
vent.rust. But, other.speakers..combated this view, 





upon the locamotives,.might be more or less spread 
in a thin film over.the rails; in use and, thus prevent 
their oxidation,.. 

Professor Robert Mallet has had his attention called 
to.thie diseussion. Some.thirty years.ago he was re- 
quested to examine and report upon the same. matter 
on behalf of the Britiah, Association for the Advance- 
ment.of Science, a grant.of. money being allowed for 
the, purpose.. He made. a variety of experiments and 
examinations, all of which were duly reported... He 
found, in brief, that one. of the reasons.why rails 
when used corrode less than the same rails when not 
in,.use is the .vibration.of the used rails 
tends to shake off the rust, formed, so as to prevent 
its prolonged contact with;the metallic iron from.ac- 
celerating the-eorrosion of the latter. 

ConstRuCTION oF THE IRoN-cLAD “SuPERB.”— 
Upwards.of 1,000 workmen are now employed on 
the iron-clad ‘‘ Superb,’’ being made at Chatham, 
in order that she may» be ready for being launched 
early in the approaching year. It. is understood that 


wt King George IITy} 


| the coal.and iron industries; 





Pp 
the Duchess of Edinburgh has promised to perform 


the ceremony of “christening.” Every improve 
ment which past experience in the construction vo: 
iron armour-clad ships has taught is being intro- 
duced on the “ Superb,” which, when compleied and 
afloat, will undoubtedly be the most formidable ves- 
sel of war possessed by any naval power in the 
world, ‘* 
WHAT Is STEEL? 

Ar the time of the Vienna Exposition this question 
was brought up and resulted in numerous discussions 
among the metallurgists assembled at the Austrian 
capital. Professor Jordan, of the Central Schoo!, 
and M. Greinert, Superiutendent of the Seraing Steed 
Works, proposed that the proper definition of stvel 
wase*all malleable siderurgical products obtained in 


-amelidd state,” and to reserve the name wrougiit 


iren..‘“fér’”’ for such malleable products as were not 
submitted to fusion. According to this, however, 
natural steel, puddled,-or. forged, and cemented stech 
would be no longer steel; in spite of tiie properties 
which distinguish these-from soft iron, Ina word, 
stealy whether melted. or not, is a product whictz 
placemitself, from all pointaeof view, between cast 
inontand wrought iron. Tiiawarious ferrous producis 
@neoguntered in. the artafoxmam)continuous series from 
thetsoftest and:purest ipemusp, tothe most impure cast 
meatal ; pr rather, therewpetavo continnaus but diverg- 
ingeseriés, both commaneing-xt-pnrevsoft iron. ‘he 
one ends.at black opdenkigregspigyiucluding untem- 
a or unannealed steeb; :tihbeothiers terminating at 
. cast iron, morexornddéesemaguiferous, includes 
red steel. 
Gruner, in his reeentrepprtofthe progress of 
aeaidveloped at the late 
Vienna’ Rxposition, afterradgancing the views last 
given, arrives at the hisionethat.we should un- 
derstand bythe termusteehialitiron:( whether melted 
or not, more ‘or léssxppre} which: is susceptible of 
tempering, but whichtisaal@able, hot or col, so long 
asit hagmot beenisubmitted:to sudden cooling. Sofc 
iron, whether melted.ormnot, is metal.metalleable, hot 
but not susceptible of tampering, 
dled, aswell.as refined:and:cemented steel, 
uished.from: melted, Béessemerj.and Martin 
etc., so also should ‘soft\ironabe-divided into 

‘and hemeeperne _— Thisdast may be 
especially subdivided into the-homogeneous metals 
of Béssemer, Martin, Si yetc.. Itshould not b» 

, however, that, theugh«the:types are we!! 
characterized, there iesacgradual:' passage from one 
to theothers. Tlumhbmogeneous iron pastes in an 
insensilildanamner*to cast steel, as soft iron, simply 

to hard, steely iron, then to properiv 
ural steel, which itself terminates in wiid 
steel “ widl stahl” for wire-draw-beuches, before ai- 
taining the true white cagt iron. 

Wave. Motion.—Mr. Deverell has devised an 
apparatus by which the movement of a ship at sea is 
registered. From the results of a recent voyage 
Mr, Deverell deduced the following: The duration 
of the voyage was 2,02G-hours, Duriog: that time tlie 
ship made 1,764,088 beam oscillations or rolls, aud 
1,041,137 fore-and-aft, oscillations. or.pitches.,, ‘The 
average numberof oscillations in both directions per: 
minute was.14.. The aggregaie.aro of pendulum 
registering beam movements was over 13,000,000. 
degrees,, while that of the fore-aud-aft movements 
was nearly; 5,000,000. degrees... Mr. Deverell,.also » 
considered: that he had, definitely established .from 
these observations the follawing.. propositions; 1... 
That. between ocean limits the.swell. of the ocean is 
unceasing. 2. That the motian.of.an independent 
body within.a ship on the ocean is.unceasing,. Here 
then,,was. rep ted ani amount .of..cou- 
servable energy, and the question.remained,; Could 
a practicable method.be found for. conserving. it. for 
use on board ship? Mr. Deverell believed that, it 
could, and to a sufficient.extent.to. be useful io 
auxiliary propulsion. . He expects to be in.a position 
in a few months to detail; his. method .of putting. his 
propositions into practice. 

















A Dry Joxz.—A Mobile man, on returning home 
recently, was surprised ‘to receive ‘the congratula- 
tions of his family on his lappy escape from. drown- 
ing. He thought somebody had’been plnying a joke 
on them, and laughed heartily, until’ he found that 
they had given his best suit of clothes to the coloured 
man who brought the news, and who said he was 
sent for some dry clothes, . 

EMBARRASSING Presents,—A ‘Spanish banker— 
and there are yet such to be found—received, a few 
morniigs ago, a basket containing a fine healthy 
child; the mother, in a note, declared she could not 
support it, and appealed to the banker, a stranger to 
her, to accept the charge. Hé complied. Since 
then he‘has been inundat:d ‘with similar presents, 
and has requested a journal to’ announce that he 
declines further specimens of young France with 
thanks. 
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(THE MOMENTOUS QUESTION.) 


BEAUTY VERSUS WORTH. 


Near the centre of a smooth green field, a short 
distance from the road, with its border of wild roses 
and sweet ferns, stood a square white house, with 
bright green bliuds and wide piazza. 

Here John Stacey had lived since his boyhood, 
here he had wept over the remains of his beloved 
parents, here he had led his bride to the altar, here 
he had rejoiced over the birth of hie children, and 
watched them expand and bloom into womanhood, 
with all a true heart's fondness. 

No restless desire to go out into the great world, 
to view the wonders of foreign lands, or the glories 
of his own, ever entered his mind; his hope, his 
yom extended only to the limits of his excellent 
arm, 

Just now, however, he was excited with anticipa- 
tion—a memory of the past had been aroused, and 
promised an event of no small importance. 

In his hand he held an open letter from a friend of 
his boyhood, and among the four pages of kindly 
words occurred the following passage : 

“You know, my dear friend, that when I left you, 
sOluany years ago, we made each other a promise 
which, though visionary then, has at least a chance 
of becoming a reality now. We said we would cause 
our children to intermarry, that our friendship might 
be perpetuated for ever. I have never forgotten it, 
and I think you have not. I have only one gon, and 
he is all that is pure and noble. His principle, his 
firmness, have been tested in the crucible of tempta- 
tion, and he has come forth the brighter for the 
ordeal, I would trust him anywhere—in prosperity 
or adversity. You know me well enough to know 
that this is not enthusiasm or prejudice. In two 
weeks from the time that this letter reaches you he 
will start for Hillside, If he should chance to love 
one of your daughters I shall be thankful, for, some- 
how, time has made the simple idea of our youth the 
desire of my heart. Of course you will say nothing 





to your daughters or my son of our wishes, the mere 
existence of which would cause dislike to grow up 
between them at once. Such is human nature,” 

“ Well, that is singular,” mused John, as he folded 
up the letter ai? placed it in his pocket. “I hadu’t 
forgotten that Jim Harris and me made that promise, 
but I hadn’t thought of it for a long while, Jim 
was always trueblue. I wonder what'll come out of 
it. It is singular.” 

“What, papa? What are you mumbling to your- 
self about ?” 

And Ella Stacey, the pet, the beauty of the family, 
danced into the room, her satin cheeks red with the 
bloom of health, her gray eyes shining and her rich 
chestnut hair falling around her shoulders in glossy 
waves. 

“T was thinkin’ how in the world Farmer Perry’s 
cow could a-got out in the meadow with her head 
and foot tied and not a stone of the wall knocked 
down,”’ he answered, screwing up one eye, for John 
was sometimes humourous in his crude way, 

“Pooh! You're teasing me now!” exclaimed Ella, 
pouting. “I don’t like you a bit.” 

“Don’t, eh, my little gipsy ?” and his great, stroug 
hands lifted her from the floor, and his bearded lips 
pressed a kiss upon her soft cheek. 

“Oh, you hurt!” she cried, with a little frown. 
“Let me go. I want to catch my rabbit—see him on 
the lawn.’ 

And she ran out of the front door, laughing, and 
swinging her summer hat. 

“Tm afraid sometimes that Ellie’s spoiled, we’ve 
always petted her so,” reflected her father as he 
walked slowly towards the barn. 

That evening, after the “ tea-things” lad been 
cleaned and put away, the whole family came out and 
ere upon the piazza to enjoy the delicious twi- 
ight. 

Jobn pulled contentedly at his pipe, while his wife 
mended stockings and Ruth sat busily sewing, while 
Ella ran about like a young fawn, 





Ru‘h was homely, and she knew it, but the fact 
Jid not cause her either sadness or anger, and I am 
| sure that envy of her sister’s beauty never entered 
; her mind. She had light brown hair, of a shade be- 
! tween flaxen and chestnut, deep hazel eyes and rather 
a large mouth, her nose being the only regular fea- 
ture that she possessed, ‘When quiet her faco was 
devoid of colour, but the least excitement sent a glow 
to her cheeks that for the time being made her actually 
pretty, and caused her mother to often declare that 
“Ruth was not homely, after all.” 

“We're going to have @ visitor in «bout two 
weeks,” said Jolin, Mg abruptly. 

His wife looked up in surprise, and Ruth paused 
in her sewing to hear what would follow. But Ella 
was all curiosity and impatience, and asked re- 
peatedly who it was, and how her father knew about 


t. 

“ There, child, wait a minute, and I'll tell you. It’s 
a man, a young man, the son of Jim Harris, an old 
friend of mine. You remember Jim, don’t you, 
wife 2” ; 

“ Why, surely,” said Mrs. Stacey, smiling. “So 
his boy is'coming to see us, Well, I declare!” 

“Is he hand "d ded Ella, restlessly. 

“He used to be. I don’t know whether he is now,” 
replied her father, innocently. 

Ella screamed with laughter, and exclaimed : 

“T meant the young’ man, What dol care about 
Jim, as you call him ?” 

At this juncture a stranger appeared in their 
midst—an old man, with the weight of many years 
resting heavily upon him. Engrossed with their 
own affairs, they had not heard his soft step upon 
the smooth lawn, and now, as bis wrinkled face, 
with its brown eyes and white whiskers, peered 
down upon them they were not a little surprised. 
Ella started at his plain clothes, his oaken staff, aud 
his bent form, but Ruth arose the instant she saw 
him, and offered him her chair, with a gentle smile. 

“Keep thy seat, lass, thank thee; I'd as leave sit 
down upon the stoop,” ssid the stranger, in a cracked 
but kindly voice. Then, inclining his head towards 
John Stacy, he continued: “I didn’t mean to come 
upon thee so sudden, friends, but I don't step as 
sprightly as once I did. They told me at the vil- 
lage inn that mayhap ye would board me for a brief 
time. I did not wish to stay there. I like better to 
be in a quiet family. I’m on my way to friends at a 
distance, and, weary with wy long journey, I 
stopped here to rest. Will it be too much tax upon 
thee to accommodate me ?” 

“ You can’t board with us,” answered Jolin. 

The old man looked from one to the other in per- 
plexity. 

“ But yon can stay with us, and welcome, as long 
as you like,” added the eccentric farmer, grasping his 
guest’s hand and shaking it warmly. 

“Thank thee, friend ; thy heart'is warm. I shall 
not intrude upon thee long. This is thy good wife, 
and these thy daughters? Thee must be a happy 
man, indeed,” ‘ 

“You haven’t had any supper, sir, I am sure?” 
said Mrs. Stacy, preparing to put aside her work. 

“Thank thee, I supped at the inn; do not disturb 
thyself. ButI shall be bold enough to ask one of thy 
daughters to get me a glass of water.” 

Johu Staccy motioned Ella to:go, but she shook 
her head pettishly and turned away. 

With a glance of mild reproof towards her sister, 
Ruth arose and brought their guest a glass of water 
fresh from the well. 

The old Quaker accepted it with a grateful smile, 
and then addressed a few remarks to her, which she 
answered in her sweet, quiet way. 

The night shadows were gathering rapidly now, 
and the family adjourned to the sitting-room. 

Ella was yet sulky, and would speak to nobody. 

“Take the easy chair, sir; you must be quite 
tired,’ said Mrs, Stacey, in her cordial, unassuming 
manner. “ Ellie, take our guest’s cane, and bring him 
a stool to put his feet on.” : 

Ella complied, but with a reluctance that was pain- 
fully apparent. 

* | fear thee will put thyself to too much trouble,” 
said the Quaker guest, with a benign smile, “ i’m 
glad to feel thy hearty kindness, but thee must not be 
inconvenienced. My name is Samuel Peyton, but I’d 
like thee to call me Friend Samuel, if thee will. ‘I'here, 
thank thee, my child,” as Ella placed the stool at his 
feet. “So thee, I suppose, are papa’s pet ; is it not 
go P” 

The maiden forced a phantom of asmile to her 
features, 

“Thy cheeks are wondrously fair, child,” he con- 
tinued, in a lower tone, his bright eyes scanning her 
features closely. ‘Thee must be very thankful for 
these blessings.. Thee will not be angry with my 
words, I know, for I am old enough to be thy grand- 
father, I think. Doth it not appear'so to thee?” 








“| haven’t thought of it,” answered Ella, yawning. 
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The Quaker dropped his eyes, and, fulding his 
arms. relapsed into silence. 

“You ought to have taken more interest in the 
poor old man, sister,” said Ruth, when the girls were 
alone in their chamber. ‘ He seemed sad after you 
answered him so indifferently. Perhaps he had a 
daughter once, and you made him think of her,” 

“How very considerate you are,” rejoined Ella, 
with curling lips. ‘ You’re enough to torment the 
life out of anybody with your wild surmises and 
fanciful conjectures, Here you grow sentimental 
over an old man that you never heard of until this 
evening. Suppose he had a dozen daughters—is that 
any reason that I should be bored to death with his 
sermons? He'd have talked to this time if I’d listened 
to him.” 

“You may have need of sympathy some time, and 
then you'll know how sweet it is to others! We 
can’t afford to be indifferent to each other in this 
world,” said Ruth, gravely. 

*‘ You'd better put on drab, and accompany Friend 
Samuel on his travels!” laughed her sister as she 
crept into bed. 

Three days passed, and the Quaker yet lingered. 
To Mr. and Mrs, Stacey and Ruth his society was 
very agreeable, but Ella had taken a dislike to him 
from the first, and so she remained away from him as 
much as possible, 

“I'm afraid thy sister is not favourably disposed 
towards me, Ruth,” the old man said one day, and 
his voice quivered a little. 

Ruth blushed a little as she replied : 

“ Ella doesn’t stay indoors much at any time ; she 
loves to be among the flowers and birds, She has a 
very warm heart, as you would find if you should be 
with her long enough,” 

“Ruth will not decry her sister—that is very 
plain; and itshows that she is good herself,” thought 
the Quaker, stroking his whiskers; then he an- 
swered, “I do not doubt thee, Ruth; but why is it 
thee stays so much inside ?” 

“T like housework, and mother needs help.” 

“ How long is that tedious old man to stay here ?” 
asked Ella of her father a few minutes later, as she 
stood on the threshing-floor of the barn. 

“ As long as he has a mind to, I s’pose Ifcan't see 
why you're so set against him, He’s good and sen- 
ees and thinks you're the prettiest girl in all the 
world.”” 

“Pshaw! his compliments are too old. Artbur 
Harris..will be here in nine days now, and I don’t 
want this old fellow here then,” 

“ Well, he won’t be,” answered John, indignantly. 
“ Bythe way, has Ruth said anything about Arthur's 
coming?” 

“She? What does she care? Her mind is all 
taken up with {the kitchen and sewing and books, 
She'll die an old maid, I'll wager anything.” 

“But you won’t, eh ?” chuckled her father, pleased 
with her childish abandon. 

“No, I won't!” she exclaimed, with a confident 
smile, and a toss of her chestnut ringlets. “I'll be 
Mrs, Arthur Harris yet, and live in London, you see 
if I don’t! Ob, wouldn’t it be delightful, papa, to 
have you come to see me, and I take you out in my 
elegant carriage, with horses all covered with silver 
monograms ?” 

“Tut, you crazy girl! Put your mind on the solid 
things of life,” said the father, amused, yet pained. 

Ella turned just then and saw Mr. Peyton within 
@ few feet of her, She frowned and moved her 
slippers restlessly. Had he been listening to her ? 

“T believe he’s a meddling old man!” she mut- 
tered, angrily, as she ran towards the house, 

Five days later Mr. Peyton took his departure, with 
many expressions of gratitude for the kindness shown 
him, and the hope that he should live to see his 
friends again. 

Time went on swiftly now, for Ella was engaged 
in remodelling dresses and buying sundry articles 
to make herself more beautiful in the eyes of 
Arthur Harris, She had always felt a desire to live 
fashionably in the metropolis, and she taught herself 
to believe that the opportunity. for the accomplish- 
ment of her wishes was near at hand, 

At length the day so long anticipated arrived, and 
Ella arrayed herself in a most elaborate costume to 
receive the son of her father’s friend. Ruth bad 
gone out that afternoon to make a call, and preferred 
to walk rather than ride, from a disinclination to be 
the first to see Mr. Harris. But circumstances shape 
our course, whether we like it or not, and it so hap- 
pened that Ruth drew near the little station just as 
the train came in. There was ouly one road, and so 
she must trust to speed to get by the station before 
the passengers came out; but just as she neared the 
door a musical voice said : . 

“Ruth!” 

She paused in surprise and looked around, but no 
one was to be seen. 

The next instant, however, # fine-looking young 





man came out, and, clasping both her hands, said, 
warmly : 

“Miss Stacey—Ruth—I am delighted to find you 
here !” 

“It is Mr. Harris, I suppose,” said Ruth, blushing 
— and so confused that she knew not what to 

0. 

“Yes. Your folks are all well, I trust,” he 
replied, formally, and in a voice entirely changed. 

Ruth gained her self-possession at once, and 
answered him with easy politeness. 

The next moment a fly came forward and Arthur 
Harris helped Ruth into the vehicle, and took a seat 
by her side. 

How did he know her so quickly? Why did he 
greet her so warmly ? 

These questions repeated themselves in the 
maiden’s mind until she sighed with weariness and 
wonder ; but she dared not ask him to explain. 

The drive home was dull, neither speaking a half- 
dozen words. 

“Give us your hand, my boy,” said John Stacey, 
ere Arthur had time to alight. “I’m glad to see you. 
It seems like going back twenty-five years to look at 
yon, for father sticks out at every point!” 

“So Ruth came, home with him,” thought Ella, as 
she peered out of the parlour window. “I’m glad 
of it though, for he’ll notice the contrast all the 
more. I am handsome, and it isn’t vanity if I do 
know it.” 

A few minutes later Arthur was introduced to the 
pet, and she greeted him with a charming shyness, 
and veiled her eyes and blushed in the most capti- 
vating manner. If artfalness, it was natural; she 
had never had any drawing-room practice. 

The young man gazed upon her in admiration; 
she felt his glance, and the colour deepened in her 
cheeks until she was ten times more beautiful than 
ever. 

Perhaps at that moment poor Ruth did regret her 
lainness, if never before; but she drove the thought 
rom her mind, and, excusing herself, went to help 
her mother get supper, And while she worked she 
could hear Ella’s joyous laugh mingling with the 
deep bass tones of their guest, and she wondered 
ifhe had fallen in love with her beautiful sister already, 

“ Why, Ruth, what on earth ails you?” said Mrs, 
Stacey, in astonishment. ‘ Here you've put two nap- 
kins in Arthur’s plate!” 

Ruth reddened to her temples, but made no answer. 
A pair of brown eyes were baunting her, and she 
was sure she had seen them before this day, but when 
or where she-could not tell. 

At length tea was ready, and Mr. Harris sat beside 
Ella, who was in her happiest mood, and used her 
silvery voice and shining eyes with apparently good 
effect, for the young man laughed often at her witti- 
cisms and praised her delicately. Ruth said but little, 
but took good care that the guest was supplied with 
all the tempting viands. 

“This preserve is delicious,” said Mr. Harris, 
bowing towards his hostess. “Father has often 
spoken of. your skill in preparing these delicacies, 
Mrs. Stacey.” 

“ Ruth made these; I had nothing to do with them,” 
replied the mother, with pardouable fondness. 

Arthur glanced quickly towards Ruth and some- 
thing in those liquid eyes of his sent the blood to her 
cheeks, and the fact mortified her so that she came 
very near crying then and there. 

“ How silly you are to redden upevery time Arthur 
looks at you!” said Ella, when they retired to their 
chamber. “ You don’t fancy that he’s in love with 
you already, do you?” 

Ruth did cry then, she could not have helped it for 
worlds—the covert allusion to her plainess cut her to 
the heart. For a moment, Ella stood looking at her 
in mingled wonder and vexation, then her. better 
nature came to the surface, and throwing her arms 
around her neck, she kissed Ruth’s tear-stained face 
and begged her forgiveness. 

“Jt’s all right, Ellie, only you must remember that 
I have feeling, and that I’m not to blame for being 
so ugly,” and then the salt drops flowed again in 
streams. 

“T won't stay a minute where he is, dear ; you shall 
have him all to yourself, for I know you want him,” 
said Ruth as she kissed her sister good-night. 

Days passed and Ruth kept her word religiously, 
and Ella, with enthusiastic selfishness, called her the 
* best and dearest girl in the world.” At times it 
seemed to John Stacey that Arthur was restless and 
ill at ease, but of course he could not ask him if such 
was the case, and the young man, for reasons of the 
same order, could not divulge the cause. 

Every day they went somewhere, he and Ella, and 
he was obliged to play the cavalier whether he liked 
it or not, aud Ella fancied that his attentions of mere 
courtesy were infallible signs of love. At last Arthur 
invaded the precincts of the kitchen, determined to 
see Ruth and hear her talk a little, but she repulsed 





his efforts at conversation so persistently that he 
imagined she did not want him near her. 

“T shall have a proposal soon, dear,” said Ella, as 
she stood before the glass fondling her luxuriant hair 
and smiling at the reflection of her red lips and glis- 
tening teeth. “Arthur is very tender and looks at 
me a dozen times an hour as if the words were on his 
lips, but he dare not utterthem. You'll come and stay 
a long time with me when I live in my great house 
in London, won’t you? It will be so nice to talk all 
this over then!” 

“Yes, dear, I’llcome!” answered Ruth, very faintly, 
and trying to repress the sobs that would arise from 
her aching heart. 

With the first flush of returning day Ruth walked 
slowly out into the garden, her drooping eyes scarcely 
noticing the dew-gemmed flowers that seemed to ask 
with odorous voice for her gentle greeting. Her 
thoughts were far away in the dark future, struggling 
for hope, but finding none. 

Suddenly she was startled by feeling a hand placed 
softly on her shoulder, and, turning quickly, she be- 
held Arthur Harris. 

“Ruth, I must speak with you. I wish to know 
why you have avoided me so studiously ?” 

“T didn’t know I had,” she faltered, twisting one 
corner of her apron nervously, 

“T know it,” he went on, in a low, dulcet voice. 
“ And I shall tell you the reason, since you are so re- 
ticent. You think too little of yourself, you would 
sacrifice anything for Ella.” 

“ What do you mean?” she demanded, somewhat 
sternly, 

“TI mean, Ruth, that I love you and you only, that 
your beauty of soul is more to me than all else on 
earth. I have studied you when you never dreamt of 
it. Speak, my darling! Will you come to my heart 
for ever ?” 

Her colour came and went with every breath—her 
bosom throbbed convulsively, great tears stood in her 
eyes—she could not spark, Olasping her hands, he 
drew her towards him and reverently kissed her 
brow. With a murmur of joy she sank upon his 
breast, 

** My precious Ruth !” 

“Oh, Arthur, I am so happy. I never dreamed 
that you could love me!” 

An hour later the family were gathered at the break- 
fast table waiting for Arthur. Whatcould detain him ? 
He was usually punctual. Presently the old Quaker 
walked in and greeted his friends with his queer 
smile and cracked voice. All regarded him wonder- - 
ingly. Why was he here again ? 

“Where did you come from, Mr, Peyton?” 
queried Ella, in a tone of disgust tinged with vex- 
ation. 

“From thy friend Arthur’s room. Thee did not 
know I had been here with him?” he answered. 

“The poor old man is crazy,” said Mrs. Stacey, 
with a glance of sympathy. 

‘No, mother, not yet!” 

The wig and whiskers fell to the floor, a motion of 
his hand partially cleared his moustache of powder 
—his bent form became erect—Arthur Harris stood 
before them. 

Ella grew deathly pale and sank back in her chair, 
quivering in every limb. 

“ Well, that does beat everything I ever heerd of!” 
said John, with his mouth wide open. 

Mrs. Stacey and Ruth gazed upon the young man in 
silent amazement, 

“You will pardon this little deception, I am sure,” 
said Arthur, glancing round the group. ‘It was all 
for a purpose of great moment to me. I wished to 
find a trusting, patient heart, one that could bless a 
home, and I have succeeded. From the moment that 
Ruth offered her chair to the poor old Quaker I 
loved her, and my love has increased ever since. I 
trust my course will produce no hard feelings.” 

Ella sat rigid, a dull light gleaming in her eyes. 
Her parents said nothing ; they felt that she merited 
this stern rebuke. The meal over, Ella locked her- 
self in her room and wept and sobbed the whole day 
long, but more from mortification than sorrow. 

It was a hard lesson for her, but it was beneficial, 
inasmuch as it helped her to conquer her unpleasant 
qualities and to look down upon frivolity. 

“Our wedding-day, my Ruth, my _ beautiful 
Ruth !” 

Arthur Harris uttered the words in a tremulous 
voice as three months later he led his bride to the 
altar. 

And Ella heard them, but felt no jealousy, no 
envy, for her heart had been purified by suffering, 
and had already cast its tendrils round a playmate 
of her childhood—one whom she really —, . 








FinpinG Timzg.—This expression, when translated, 
means that a person can generally find time for that 


which he really desires strongly to do. We have 
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ecarcely ever known the excuso “I couldn't fitd time” 
much less than.a sham, although we grant that the 
person saying it may often be self-deceived. We have 
known people not only to find time but make time to 
do things; that is, they would force everything else 
to.stand on. one side till.that which they wished con- 
summated had been accomplished. 

Tur GARDENS OF, MoRnocco.—The groves of rose 
trecs and the flower farms of, Morocco are said by .a 
recent traveller to exceed in extent and va)ue those 
of Damascus, or even those of.the Valley of Mexico. 
lie general climate of the country is very favour- 
able to this kind of culture. Swept ‘alternately by 
the breezes of the Atlantic avd the, Mediterranean, 
tempered by the snows of the Atlas ranges, the de- 
gree of heat in Morocco, is much lower than in 
Algeria, while the soil is exceedingly fertile. To the 
date, palm, and to.orange and lemon trees the climate 
appears to be especially suited, the dates of Tafilat 
having been famous even from Roman times. The 
orange plantations are of very great extent in various 
parts of the country, while olives and almonds are 
also staples exported in. large quantities, Séeing 
that this fertile land, within five days’ steam, of Lon- 
don, produces so much vegetable .wealth under the 
most barbarous cultivation, it appears extraordinary 
that European enterprizedoes not, in such a climate, 
seek profitable employment for its over-abtndant 
capital in its application to, the development of such 
vast resources, 80 close at hand, instead of going so 
far aficld as Australia or America. 





PAOBTI &; 

A Mrcnrcan woman has just made-herninth hus- 
band the happiest man in:the world. 

An Aberdeen child being asked what werevthe 
three great feaste of the Jews, promptly and not: un- 
naturally replied, “ Breakfast, dinner,‘and supper’ 

Feminwe Dretomacy.— Nervous Wife: ‘* Be-sure 
to:telegraph, dear, before you start for ‘home again; 
for I am sovnervous I don’tilike to be» taken. bys 
surprise!” 

Mopest.—Sarah (loq.): “ Please, Mra: Greenjan' 
Bridget’s afraid of axim’ yer, butshe wants: the: Joan 
of that new blue silk yees got last week, to-go: to: a! 
wake in te-night.’’ 

PREGAUTIONGS. 

Farmer Lavender (starting for London with -Mrs.: 
Li for the Cattle Show: week); “My: deari” 
(solemnly), “I hope you haven't forgotton the ine 
secticide !"—Punch. 

QUEERY: 

Artist (warmly): “* Not ‘bad ?:-Confound.it; nol’ OF 
course it’s not bad, Did you ever know me paint 
anything that was: bad?’ 

But his friend was silent,—Judy, 

‘Tus PLeasurES Of diors.-Adeisbinan is bent on 
going tosea, He has been reading;the Booch Arden 
class of stories till his soul isifived) with an ambition 
to beowrecked: and come: liome: and find lis wife 
married to some other fellow. 

THE CHANCES OF LIFE., 
ld Mam (mildly): “And what age are: yougmy 
boy 2” 

Young Acid (sharply) : ‘I may be as old: as youvif 
I dan’t mind what Lor about!’ —Fun, 

Quite Ricut Tea—At Salisbury Point there are 
three churches, the oxinisterof each rejoicing in the 
name of Wright. One lives in the upper pavt of ‘the 
town, one-in the lowe#, andilthe third at the mills; 
£0 that the people bave dubbed their spiritual guides 
as)“ Upright,” “ Downright,” and “ Millwright.” 

A NEW COMPOUND VERB. 

Sudden Apparition: ‘‘ Paps, dear, you know that 
mamma said thatif we hadebutter with our toast, we: 
weren’t to have anythingelse! Well, George has 
not onlysbuttered his toast: but he’s! actually been and: 
Liebig’s-extract-of-beefed it as well.”-——Punch 

A SMART CHILD. 

A‘father was winding ‘ his watch, when: he play. 
fully said to his little girl: 

“ Let.me wind your nose up ?” 

“No,”’ said» theichild; “I don’t’ want my nose 
wound-up; for] don’t want it to rumalliday.’? 

SLIGHTLY | MISTAKEN, 
: “T say, Tom, where did you get! that rogue’s 
at?” 

“ Please, your honour,”} said. Tom, “*tis an old: one 
of yours that missus gave me yesterday when you 
weut to town.” 

THE ‘LAW OF KINDNESS. 

A’ teacher said to a little girl at school: 

“ If a miughty girl should hurt you, like a good 
girl, you would forgive her, wouldn’t you?” 

‘ * Yes ma’am,” she replied, “if I couldn’t catch 
er |” 

Ratner  Dirrrrerr. —“ May the angels whisper 
goldea words as they kiss your darling. cheeks,” 
wrote @ young man to his Betsy Jane only last 





spring, and how he wishestiie-angels would whisper’ 

to him about how his breach of promise suit’ is 

coming out, as hislawyer is very doubtful about tt. 
NOISY SUNSETS, 

An Irish emigrant, hearing the sunset’ gun‘at 
Portsmouth, asked a sailor; “ What's that ?” 

“ Why, that’s sunset,”’ was the reply. 

“Sunset!” exclaimed Pat; “and does the sun+go 
down inthis country with such'a bavg as tliat ?” 

LITTLE BY LITTLE. 

Farmer: “ Well, Maaster ‘Jarvis, aud how be ye, 
sit?” 

Master Jarvis: “Oh, only just middling! There 
be a main soight too much o’ me to be all well at one 
time !” 

GRAMMAR VERSUS MUSLIN. 

Draper's Shopman: “1 recommend this, madam, 
as being a very sitperior article !” 

Little Miss (just beginning grammar): “Mamma, 
he doesn’t know Dnuglish. . Muslin’s no article—it’s 
a noun!” : 

A SMOKER. 

“Does smoking offend you 2?” asked a landlord of' 
his newly arrived boarder. 

“Not at all, sir.” 

“I’m very glad to hear it, as you will ‘find your 
ehrimney is given to the practice.” 

Or THe Same Oprnton.—* How are you getting on: 
at your new place?” asked a:lady of a girl’ whom 
she had recommended for a situation. ‘“ Very~ well, 
thank you,” answered the girl. “I’m glad to hear 
it,” said’ the lady; ““your employer isea very nice 
person, and you cannot do too much for her.” ‘*I 
dou't mean to; ma’am,” was the-innoceut reply. 

NOT ‘HALF 80 ‘PAINFUL, 

Miss’ Mary: “ Bit; unctey, dearsyou didn’t think it 
fun to-kill all those black negro-men?”” 

Uiiele: “ No, déar; not fin,’ We regarded it ‘asa 
sacred though disagreeable duty ; like—like—er——” 

Miss Mary: “I know; like saying your catéchiism |” 
—Fin. 

THE SCHOOL’ BOARD INQUISITION: 

John Bull'(to School Board visitor)* ‘TL say, sir, T 4 
never intended that the-police magistrates should do 
the-work, or I should not have appointedyou.. Mf. 
Visitor, for the fttare,‘a little less police court‘and 
a little more consideration for the difficulties of ‘the 
poor folks, if'you please.”—Judy. 

A PLEASANT THEORY: 

A professor of physiology, in explaining toa elass 
of'fémate students the theory according to which the / 
body is renewed every seven years, said: 

“Thus, Miss B., in seven years» you" will,’ in: 
reality,’ be no longer Miss B."” 

“T really hope I shan’t,”” demurely responded the 
young lady, casting down her eyes: 

Toucaine I6NORANCE:—If¢ is: related ‘that when 
Miss Anna Dickinson was about to delivers leeture on 
“John d’Arc,” in-a small town; it was coasidered 
necessary that she should bé: introduced’ to» the 
audience. The task fell ‘upon’ the chairman of: the 
leeture committee, a worthy individual, but not very: 
well versed inthe history’of the language of the 'la- 
mented La Pucelle. 

A CHANGE FOR THE' BETTER: 

Greengrocer: “ Want ® penn'orth.o’ coals, do yer? 
You won't be able to 'ave a ‘penn’erth much longer. 
They're a going up. Coals is coals-now; I can telk 

er!” 
’ Boy: “ Ah, well, mother "Il be: giad Xo” that, ’cause 
she says the last-coals she had 0’ you'was.all slates !” 
—Punch. 

To Hasty Laptes.—A’' women’ in Londom saw: 
her husband carrying a lady’s satchel, ‘and’ she: tore 
the lady’s dress before discovering that it was: her 
mother, who had:ceme: to surprise her. Every hus- 
band in'the land who is out in the evening should 
read this little paragraph tovhis wife-and bold up the 
danger of her becoming suspicious without the best of 
cause, 

BROTHERS IN ART. 

Playful R.A. (to his model, who has been expatiating 
on the dignity of the working man): “I am pleased 
to perceive, Jakes, that you are content with your 
humble condition, and do not envy the lot of the 
superior classes |” 

Jakes: “Henvy’em! Why, bless yer, them as 
belongs to them classes as you alludes to ain't ’alf so 
mueh to be henvied as themas belongs to the class as 
meand you belongs to.”—Punch. 

Wuat Sue Wantep.—A young lady’ entered a 
bookseller’s shop, and confideutly said to the assis- 
tant, “I want ‘My Father.” The young man 
looked astonished. ‘* What did you say you'wanted, 
ma’am?” “*‘ My Father” “I don’t know him, 
ma’am; we don't keep fathers»here; this isn’t a 
home for decayed old gents, nor an inebriate asy- 
lum,” said the assistant, “It appears to be a lunatic 
asylum, and you’re a first-class inmate; what [ want, 
sir; is a novel called‘ My Father,” Now this young 


| sitence-when any of hisfellow young men say an¥ 
thing about “ father.” 
THE, ECLIPSES OF /1875. 
This year, by measmring ellipses, 
Punch finds there will ba,two eclipses, 
If, April 6th, yon, Idave your attic 
For some warm region Asiatic, 
You'll see the sun grow dark in hes ven 
About the early hour of seven, 
And, on September twenty-nine, 
If it in Ajrica.is fine, 
The same will happen, jist as lanch 
Is being served to M¥, Punch. 
So, if -you’ra astrovomic, roam ; 
They who are wise will stay at home. 
Punch’s Pocket Book, 1875. 
A WOMAN'S PROMISE. 

Henry Carey, a cousin to Queen Elizabetli.. after 
having enjoyed Her Mijesty’s favour several ) vars, 
lost it in the following manner. As he was walking 
in thie garden of the palace under, tlie Queen’s win- 
dow she asked him, in a jocular manner; 

“What does a man think,when he is thinking of 
nothing ?” 

“Upon a woman's promise,” ha replied. 

“Well done, cousin!’ said Elizabeth, 

Some time after he solicited tlie houqur of a peer- 
age, and reminded the queen that.she, liad promised 
it to him. 

ret al said’she, “but that was ® woman’s pro- 
mise.” 

A Rara Avis.—A sinzularly honest,man has just 
turned up, MMe is the fitst man; woman or child, 
living, or dead, who ever returned ‘a. borrowed 
umbrella, and ‘especially~who,ever fond one and 
advertized itin order that it might be reclaimed by the 
owner, The wonderful individual who did this is 
about forty years old; rather belaw’ the medium 
height, has black hair and whiskérs, and: seems to be 
in his right mind.’ He is exceeding!y-modest in de- 
meanour, and says that from lis bayhood tp his con- 
duct never before indicated ‘any tendéncy towards 
erratic freaks of abnormal honesty. If heshonld give 
any other indicatitns of insauity wa shouldti’t suppose 
it would be quite safe to let“Lit run at large any 
longer:- 

THE PARSON'S JOKE: 

The Rev. MrsPéters, of Attleborough, was slightly 
eccentric in his habits, and this encouraged people to 
be free and easy with hit. Ove time he was tander- 


he came upon a party, of mer barning charcoal, but’ 
they -were-so blackvnedtHat*he dif‘ not recognize 
thém, though they were his own’parishiouers. Ap- 
proaching them, he said : 

“Can you tell ne who I am, wheére-f'am from; and 
where F am going ?”’ 

To which they replied? 

“You are Parson Peters, yon’*come: from: Aftle- 
borough, and you are going to the wicked place,’” 

The parson responded’? 

**From the looks’ of tlié intiabitauts IT should’ think! 
I bad ‘got there already,” 


is supposed to be “a nigger at a dance.” In our. 
option this rule is too limited. A “nigger” is'not only 


be poor bat he is never low spirited. WHatever he 
earns he itivests in'fun: Give him a pound’and in less 
than an hour he wiil lay it out in'yellow-neck-ties or 
@ eracked violin. There is something in*the African 
that sheds trouble asa dick will water. 
knew'a “cullud’ possun ”''to commit’suicidé ? The 
negro is strongly given to love and jealousy; but he 
has no taste for arsenic, He may lose his’ all by bet- 
ting against a roulette, but ‘he don’t find relief for his 
despair as white folks’ do; by ‘resorting to charcoal 
fumes ora new bed-cord, but by visiting “de fair 
sex” and participating in the mazy influence of“ de 
occipntel convolutions of dér clarinett,”” 

Venus aT Home.—It' is simply a* waste of ‘time 
and a needless expense ‘to’go with'costly' and elabo- 
rate apparatus to’ Kerguelen: Island,’ Manritius, and 


more distant from'the General Post’ Office, to catch 
@ glimpse of the Transit of Venus, In the metropolis 
alone the Transit of Venus may’ be comfortably, 
agreeably; and distinetly observed all day long, with- 
out the aid of any optical instrument’ whatever, ex- 
cept perhaps an ordinary eyeglass, in’ the Parks, ip 
Piccadilly, in Oxford Street, in' Westbourne Grove, in 
St. Paul’s Churchyard, in Cheapside; at the Railway 
Stations, and in fifty other places, all easy of access, 
and within a radius of five miles from Charing Cross 
—in fact, wherever our wives and’ daughters and 
sisters are in the daily habit of walking, riding, and 
shopping.—Punch. 
THE BOY WHO WANTED TO KNOW. 

The following narrative is strictly true: A lady 

coming to London recently stopped at one of the hotels 





man colours up and coughs and walks away in 


with her little son. The boy was not perfectly 


ing over the hills, and got lost id tlie woods, At last 


A Happy Race.~T'he ‘happiést man in the world’: 


happy at a dance but in every position, A darkeymay” 


Whoever’ 


other ‘out-of-the-way places tem: thousand miles or’ 
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satisfied. with matters and things at the dinner table, 
and expressed himself frequently.to that,efect,.. The 
mother finally :rese; and remanked,. in an..undertens. 
to the youthful offender: 

“Come. with’ me, upstairs; and ‘I ‘will’ attend‘to 
your case.” 

The lad understood at once what “attending to: hie: 
case”? meant, butthere-was an important maiter of 
detail which he-was paiufully anxious to have-more 


fully explained; so, pulling backward on: the hand® 


of his. mother, he blubbered out, in.a.-voice loud 


enough to be heard: over most of the well-filled) din+, 


ing-room : 

“Mother, are you going to take your hand or your 
slipper ?” 

The enthusiasm: with which, this brief address, was, 
received’ was unbounded: Poor little fellow, how 
often have we wanted to know that same thing our+ 


self! With a brief season,of . waiting: we generally 4 


found out, as he undoubtedly did. 


EDUCATION!S. INSTRUMENTS... 
Says:Pleeceman Xi to: Ploeceman.Z,, 
“This subject off runs in. my ed; 

Hi hoften dream‘of hit in bed— 
How blest is hedueation! 


“Without it hignorant we'd be, 

We'd never Jearn honr.A BC; 

What would become of youand me, 
Without hours hedueation?” 


Says:Pl iZ to Pl Xs 

“ Hitheften does my spirit: vex: ; 

And then hi ses, ‘ Witat nex and nex: 
Will come of heducation ?” 


“Hit makes me sad to think the time 
Will come when boys will.make false rhyme= 
Ob, what, a-hawful, hawful.ccime 

Against houriheducation!” 


These.two policemen, X and Z,, 

So-thimof brain; so.thick of shead, 

May well be held in constant dread 
By frieuds of edacation:> 


True-friends to which are‘never coarse, 

Would never think of using. foxce, 

Would ‘always.choose,a decent source 
Im-search of: educations— Fuss. 


TAKING..A MUSIC: LESSON! Al. SECONDHAND. , 

Our dismal «man does not imagine he will violate 
the sanctity of private life, and things, in repros 
ducing a. conyersation to which lia: was an anmsed 
listener. He, the dismal man, was waiting in,a 
friend’s library. for, the servant’ to annownce-his pre+ 
sence, When; from:an adjoining room, came- the jingle- 
jingle of a piano and the sound of ‘voices. 

“ Vot note you eall zat, el2’” 

“ Minim,?’ 

“Mee-nunvs vera goody Now vot you calk/him viz 
ze black face?’” 

* Crotchet,” 





“ Cro-shay? Ah! tres-biens. Now;vot you, .call, 


him viz zetail?” 

* Quaver.”’ 

“ Queevre?” Ab’! dé mieux en,mieux. ‘Now, 
madame, you see zee meenum go twice as fast as semi- 


brace, de croshay, andisofor New, vet yourcalli 


him ?” 

“ Those are samiquavers tied,” 

“Bon! Now him?” 

“ Demisemiquavers -tied,” 

* An’ him.” 

“ Semidemisemiquavers.’”" 

“Oui... Now, .madame, , you: see; if you. tie. ze 
cro-shay, he will, go..twice as fassashimsel., ‘ 
prenez-vous? He ,is-de.queevre.., lf you. tia; hiny 
leetle more, dem he will go more fassas.ge.queevie ; 
heis ze semaqueevre, If you tie him once, twice, 
three times more—ay, ze beaucoup, more as you tie 
him, ze fasser he will go; Bimre ‘by “he -will kickize 
rema-quee-vre to ze diable, he will go so fass,, Eh‘? 
You see ?” 

DIAMOND. CUT DIAMOND. 

“Tsay; Tom, here’s a pretty good counterfeit.’ If 
you will pass it, 1’ll divide.” 

“Let's see it,” said Ben; and after, examibding. it 
carefully put it in his vest. pocket, remarking, ‘It’s 
an equal division—five:shiliings-apieee ?’’ 

“Yes,” said Ben. 

“All right,” saidTom, and off he went, 

A few moments afterwards he quietly stepped into 
the shop of his friend Ben, purchased a small. barrel 
of oysters for five shillings, laying down the jhalf- 
sovereign for them. The shopman looked at it rather 
doubtingly, when his .snspicions . were. immediately 
calmed -by Tom,.who told..bim, .“‘ there. waswno. use 
looking, for he had received it from Ben himself not 
ten minutes-sines.” 

O* course the man, with this assurance, immediately 
forket-ov orthe five shillings in change, and with th‘s 
deposit and the-berrel‘of-oysters Tom left. Shortly 





afterwards he met Ben, who asked, him “if he had 
the. coin.” 


“ Oh, yea,;’ said Tom,,“* here’s your -share,’’ atthe, 


same time: passing over ‘five shillings to Ben: 

That evening; when Bén madeup‘his cash'account, 
he'was surprised to find the same half-soversign in 
the til. Turning to his.‘ laoum, tenens,” he. asked, 
‘* Where didi you get thisfrom ?: Didn’t. you: know: 
it was a counterfeit?” 

“ Wiiy,’said the man; ‘’Tom gave it tome, and’T 


suspected it was bad, but he said he had just received | 


it from, you, and. took iti” 


The whole thing had penetrated the: wook lef! Ben.: 


With a peculiar grin* he muttered; “Sold,” and 
charged the barrel of oysters to profit-and-loss ac- 
count,,, 


THIRTY, TO-DAY, 


Site saw that.her brown .hair waa bonny and 
bright, 

Her :beautiful eyes:overbrimming with lig!it,. 

She looked in her glassin a curious way, 

And said, with a sigh, ‘“I am thirty to-day, 

“There’s my dear sister Mand: L. remember sa. 


well 
How the child: used.to ery: when I taught her: to. 





spells 

She's been married five years, and she flirts with 
the men, : 

And has stolen my sweethearts agen and agen, 

“She teaches me now, saying, ‘ Child;,don’t. be: 
free: 

’Tis all right for an old married woman like me. 

I thought it my duty, to flitt with Sir Harry, 

For he seemed..quite. afraid..you would ask+him 
to marry.’ 

“Then there’s Laura the second, my godchild 
and niece, 

Whom the men. seem to like, for her: baby 
caprice; 

She will call me auntie, whene’er she appears. 

She’ll provoke» me: some day into. boxing her 
ears. 

“Yet why am I cross? 
flirt, 

And Laura is only amusingly pert: r 

Maud has had her own way since she first was a 
wife, 

And the Baby has never been;.whipt in her life, . 

‘“T smile at them both: Ianr not very vain, 

But a (and they don’t) men with muscle and 


r : 
There's Guy Luttrel;the famous Bohemian—now 


Maud’s an innocent 


he. 
Whom all men abuse, is tho fellow for me. 
“ He rows on the river, he writes in the Times, 
He’s great at the. claret-cup, greater at 
rhymes: 
His dazzling dark eyes; when they look into 


mine, 

Seem to ony (do they mean it?) ‘I think you 
divine |” 

A tap at the door—an unugual ‘tliing ; 

A note which contains a most exquisite ring. 

* Lapis-lazuli, opah!’ she-murmurs; “and verde, 


And emerald! Now I'can:guess:at the word:”” 

And the note: “Do yon..like an. acrestic.in 
gems? 

Will, you listens to: me by-and+by 
Thames?” 

Laura looks at her gjasa in a,iappier. way, 

Aadithinks, ‘ Does;he know -I.am.thirty to-day ?”” 

Punoh's: Pocket «Books: 1875: 


GEMS. 

PEOPLE seldom improve: when:they have no/other 
model but themselves:to copy after, : 

Norsine is.more dangereus than .an, impudent 
friend; better isdtte deal.withia prudent, enemy, 

THE educated live longer than the illiterate; the 
rich longer then’ the poor; the good longer than’ the 
bad. 

MANy run about after happiness like au,absent« 
mindediman hunting for his-hat. witile+it is on bis 
head orin his hand: 

To-pDay*we ‘are well; to-morrow’ ill; to-day in 
esteem, to-morrow in. disgrace ;, to-day we have 
friends, to-morrownone > uay, .wex have wine and 
vinegar inthe same cup: 

As well pase a‘kaleidoscops from hand to hand, and 
expect no trembling tonch will alter its aspect, as to 
think to-hear a story from) mouth: to, mouth literally 
and accurately repeated. 

er 

PROTECTION OF SMALL Birps.—Thevlarge flocks 
of larks and redwings, etc., recently located in the 
fields at Dulwich and around Roupell Park, attracted 


oni: the: 








many cockney sportsmen, and a large number of the 
feathered visitors gqt bagged, Some police con- 
stables subsequently came into the fields and demanded 
the gun licence or the names of these small-lird 
poachers, The affair seon got wind, and the. sports- 
men-” made their exit in all directions. 


HOUSEHOLD’ TREASURES. 


A Pas:8 Superior’ ro GumeA Ranic.—A brilliens 
and adhiesive paste; adapted to the uses of nranufac~ 
turers of fancy articles, painters, etc., may be made 
by dissolving, casein, precipitated. from. milk’ by 
acetic acid and washed. with pure water, in, a satu- 
rated solution of borax. 

JAPANESE MopEor PreservInco MEATINS omer. 
—The meat, is covered completely, in a porcelain 
bowl, with very,bot water,and oil is.then poured 
upon the-water. The aitis thns excluded, and:the 
coagulation of albumen’ in the-external part. ofthe. 
meat doubtless aids in’ preserving it. 

CookING OATMEAL.—One teason why oatmeal fs 
not more generally used 25 food is that, in the way 
in.which it is usually cbolked, it requires: constans 
stirring, which takes a good.deal of time and atten- 
tion. If, afterthe porridge isaniaed, that is, as soon 
as the oatmeal is stirrediuto the boiling water, the 
coyer is put on and the tin,saucepan containing it 
placed in another pot.of bojling.water on the stove,, 
and the water let boil, .good:oataeal porridge :will 
be made, without tlie” léast» danger: of its: being 
scorched, 


STATTS TICS: 

A census of canariesshas been taken in the United 
States ‘by’ some enterprizing ornithologist, These: 
feathered songsters namber~ 900;000, of.’ these 
300,000 were. imported. last. year, Other cage birds, 
number about 100,000. The little songsters,consume: 
annually 475/000*bashbls of: seed.! 

Pyetish Paupers.—It is ‘pleasant to notice the~ 
decrease in the numbers of poor on the relief lists, 
as, showm by. the returns. of pauperism. issued from: 
Whitehall. By these returns we find that! paupers: 
receiving outdoor relief have decreased; while those 
receiving indoor relief haveincreased. The total de- 
creasein the number of paupers receiving relief during 
1874.a8 compared with. 1873, ia 34,126, and compared: 
to the number relieved in 1872) shows:a decrease of: 
79,604, or nearly ten per’cent: 

AUSTRALIAN” W0oL.—Th® intports of ‘sheep. and 
lambs’, wool, from, the Australian, colonies, exhibit. .ai- 
farther inerease:this: years Thus,:theaggregate im~: 
ports:to’ the 8¥at of October ‘attyined the very con- 
siderable total of 220,845,702 1b;, as, compared with 
181,058,275. Ib. in the corresponding period of 1878, 
and 166,213,543 lb. in the corresponding:.period of 
1872.: The valde. of these imports waa 13:569/5921., 
11,488,1392., and’ 10,362,254 respectively: Our pay- 
ments, for Australian wool are thus approaching, 
1,400,000/7. per month. 





MISCELLANEOUS: 


ene 

Tue former residence of Maximilian: in Mexico is 
in ruins, scarcely atrace-of itadeparted glory being 
left’ to mark it. 

Tue Russian lancnage, long taught at. the Military 
Academy at Berlin. | .#,now. becameran object of. in- 
struction at the Military Academy,ofy Manich like- 
wise. 

ORIGIN OF THE WorD APPrze.—Tie old Céltic word, 
and also the.present Welsh..word for an“ apple ”’ ia 
“afal,” plural “afalany’ the letter: Fin: Welshcbeing 
pronounced like the English: Vi The -word ‘ afa- 
lonia,” or as. it is itrproperly spelt ‘“‘avallonia,” 
would therefore mean ‘‘‘the place of apples.” 

A. Cautious Execrorn.—The following ‘is a: con- 
versation with an: elector, who wascasked why: le: 
had voted for a Rouge, and whether-hé had’ become 
a democrat. “Not at all,” he replied; “butif I were 
to. vote against. them, they.would hang, mein the 
next émeute. I howled with the wolves simply to: 
avoid being: eaten by them.” 

To Younc Men.—The road up’ hill may be hard, 
but, at any rate it is.open;,,and they who set. stout... 
hearts. against; a hill shall:climb iteyeti. What was: 
hard to bear will besweet’tovremember, If young 
men would deny themselves, work hard; live hard, and 
save intheir early days, they need not keep their nosea. 
to the grindstone all, their lives, as many do, 

ImperraL APPAREL.—A Paris journal says that 
the magnificent red velvet mantle of the Empress of 
Russia is lined with’ 228 sable skins, each worth 121, 
the whole being valued at 4,0002. The-emperor has: 
a cloak of blue foxskin worth 4,800J., and some time» 
since-made @ present to the Marchioness of ‘Caux. of’ 
a mantle worth 50,000f. (2,0007), 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS, 





Grnrvirve.—Your letter is very nicely written. 

Vatentinn. —“ Katie’ will be much more pleased if 
you send her the verses direct. : > 

Coratie.—Your writing is remarkable for its legibility 
and for the absence of any style beyond that. 

T. G.—The circumference of London is considered to 
be twenty-five miles or thereabouts. 

Mus. P.—You should have sent stamps. You can, how- 
ever, obtain the number from any newsvendor in your 
neighbourhood, 

O. C.—The replies could not very well be adopted by 
third parties unless they were acquainted with the cir- 
cumstances by which they were evok 

R. S.—Just at present we do not see our way to ar 
you. Togo through your volume of “ cuttings ” would 
take more time than some of us have to spare. 

J. 3.—Sym wen | must have a raison d’etre. It can 
never be produced by a communication which is as cold 
and barren as a stone. 

Ansre, Erc.—Could you not afford to dispense with 
five out of the seven Christian names? So many will 
probably prove embarrassing in the first instance. 

J. M. P.—Such information or assistance as we are 
able to give to our correspondents is rendered to them 
gratuitously. 

O. D. M.—The ballad “ A Dream of Home ” reads very 
smoothly, and is marked by a true sentiment which has 
great 5 gad over all hearts. 

O, E. E.—As far as we know there does not exist any 
means by which the result you desire can be rapidly and 
artificially produced. The growth in question, we should 
oa upon nature and time. 

. H, E.—The matter will repay you for reconsidera- 
tion. Of course you have perfect liberty to marry a lad 
older than yourself, but such a union is not considere 
advisable unless under very special circumstances. 

H. 1).—There should be at least some attempt at per- 
sonal description, for by that marriages are materially 
influenced, A girl can hardly be expected to fall in love 
with a name or a trade. Certainly impecuniosity is of 
itself no recommendation. 

Usa M, D.—1. We cannot say. 2. A certificate of 
baptism is not required from persons about to enter into 
the marriage contract. The yolk of an egg taken raw 
is considered to have a beneficial effect upon the voice, 
and is often used by persons accustomed to sing shortly 
before they commence to sing. 

AnGio-Saxon.—l, It is not proper to lift your hat toa 
lady with ween es are unacquainted, but—2, it is cor: 
rect while sea in a railway carriage to extend your 
hand to a strange lady, about to enter, who by her de- 
meanour seems to solict your assistance, To do the first 
or to omit to do the second would be alike rude. 

W. R—We do not admire the verses about “ Lost 
Love.” In these days, at all events, a girl requires 
something more as a proof of returniiz affection than 
pretty speeches and the prostration of a lover at her feet, 
never perhaps a very enviable situation for either party. 
True, Thackeray, we believe, said “‘A man worships a 
woman kneeling’ but, as he added “‘ when he gets up he 
goes away,” he could hardly have been speaking about 
that love which “ fondly loves on to the close.” 

Niwrop.—The electricity of love, like electricity in 
general, is not very easily defined. Both, however, are 
very potent in action, which is produced by well known 
causes albeit that the reason why is difficult to discover. 
Love’s electric spark may not strike you for two reasons. 
You may not have placed yourself in the way of receiv- 
ing the communication, a very likely case, from the 
obscurity of your letter; or there may not yet have been 
found any other body with whom you have the necessary 
affinity. The silence seems to iuvite you to give up the 
chase for a season or to try fresh fields and pastures 
mew. 

WIniFrEp.—The curious apple is simply the effect of 
abnormal growth, one portion of the fruit developing 
and ripening sooner than the other. The sweet and 
sour portions show the contrast between ripe and unripe 
fruit. By keeping a specimen a sufficient time, this fact 
willappear. The suture between the parte is also pro- 
duced by one part having an earlier and larger develop- 
ment. Splitting a bud could not produce the effect. 
Even if it could be made to grow, it would only produce 
on each side a limb bearing fruit according to its kind. 
Trees of the greening apple are sometimes subject to this 
unnatural growth of the fruit, and the contrast between 
the ripe and unripe parts is of course strongly marked. 

W.J.J.—1. The registration of a letter does not abso- 
lutely ensure its safe delivery, but by registration all is 
done that can possibly be effected in the matter. If any- 
thing goes amiss with a letter the proper course is to 
send a written complaint to the Postmaster-General. 2, 
We have not heard anything of the “ page” since he was 


acquitted at the Middlesex Sessions, 3. There is no 
necessity for you to pay anything for the conversion of a 
cheque into money. hat you may think proper to pay 
to save yourself trouble is of course another thing. 
The Psalms of David have been rendered into verse by 
various authors, notably by Dr. Watts and by Messrs, 
Tate and Brady. 

Syowpror.—It does not follow that a person is in love 
because he or she likes to see some one and likes to be 
near them. Such a liking may arise from interest, from 
a desire of protection, or from an ordinary delight of 
companionship, Neither does a blush or confusion at 
the approach of some one reveal the existence of love, al- 
though such sigus may betray the thought of ‘erence 
or the desire that love should ensue. True love no doubt 
does exist in the world, it is alike the cause of manya 
noble deed, the source of some of the purest happiness 
and the solution of many a sorry enigma. But in its way 
it isan awful thing, om | there may be souls too su 
ficial to entertain love as a guest. For the majesty of love 
is distinguishable from the meanness of desire, and the 
earnestness with which the welfare of the beloved one is 
sought destroys the selfishness which would consider 
only the gratification of the pursuer. A lover admires, 
esteems, and desires to possess the object of his affec- 
tions, but perhaps his principal characteristic is the 
power and the willingness to sacrifice himself when 
necessary, either in the ordivary routine of daily duty or 
on a greater occasion if requisitee Of such an one did 
Moore seem to think when he wrote 


“* Thou hast call'd me thy angel in moments of bliss, 
And thy angel I'll be ’mida the horrors of this, 
Through the furnace, unshrinking, thy steps to 


paorsue. 
And | shield thee, and save thee, or perish there 


Here and there your handwriting seems to bear traces ot 
a German education 


4 DREAM OF HOME, 


New faces sometimes lend a charm, 
And strangers oft are kind, 
Yet mem’ry’s finger fondly | rons 
To those we've left behind. 
Tho’ friendship weaves her firmest bonds ; 
Where’er our feet may roam, 
Our thoughts affectionately turn 
To those we've left'at home. 


Yet for a time—a shifting time— 
And friends like flowers will fade, 
But love of home will ever gleam 
In sunshine and in shade, 
Remembrance sweet will always bloom, 
And in our hearts be risen, 
And naught shall mar or dull or dim 
Home’s dream—our earthly heaveu. 
Oo. M. 
A Constant Sunsceriser.—l. The handwriting is ve 
good. 2. You might with impunity ask an old friend to 
escort you to a place of amusement in the absence of 
your sweetheart, but you should avoid under such circum- 
stances the companionship of a newly formed uaint- 
ance or one at all likely to contest your sweetheart’s 
claims. 3. Inquire at a railway bookstal!. 4. The son 
to which you refer was written by the celebrated T. H. 
Bayly, it is entitled ‘Oh, no, we never speak of her |” 
The last last verse runs thus :— 
** They tell me she is happy now, 
The gayest of the gay ; 
They say that she forgets me, 
But I heed not what they say; 
Like me, perhaps, she strugyies with 
Each feeling of regret, 
But if she loves as I have loved, 
She never can forget.” 


M.S., a young professional gentleman, would like to 
correspond with a young lady, who is pretty, fond of 
home and drawing, about seventeen ; money no object. 

ADBLAIDE, eighteen, tall, dark hair and eyes, fair com- 





plexion, i » would like to correspond 
with a young man who is affectionate, fond of home and 
music ; a trad n haniec preferred, 





Sorur, twenty-two, medium height, dark, hazel eyes, 
good looking, and domesticated, would like to corre- 
spond with a tall, dark gentleman, about twenty-six, who 
is loving, fond of home and music. 

Apo.puvs, thirty, 5ft. Sin., fair, handsome, loving, and 
well connected, desi 0 correspond with a young lady, 
about twenty-two to twenty-five, medium height, dark, 
loving, pretty, domesticated, and fond of home, 

Henry, twenty-five, tall, fair, good looking, fond of 
home and music, would like to correspond with a young 
lady, about twenty-two, dark, good looking, medium 
heigh , and fond of home and children, 

Tom, 5ft. 7in., rather dark, considered good looking by 
his messmates, a seaman in the Royal Navy, wishes to 
correspond with a young lady, about twenty-two, who is 
good looking, and fond of home and children. 

ALEXIS, twenty-five, tall, auburn hair, blue eyes, good 
looking, steady, fond of home, and hasa moderate income, 
desires to correspond with a young lady, about twevty, 
good looking, blue eyes, fond of home and children; a 
milliner preferred. 

W. W. G. G., thirty-two, 5ft. 7hin., dark, a widower 
with one child, a daughter of eight, desires to correspond 
with some kind, amiable, and respectable young woman 
in view of matrimony ; he is a tradesman in a most re- 
pectable way of life, and is considered good looking. 

Saran, EvizabetH and Janz wish to meet with three 
steady mechanics, not under twenty-three, who are tall, 
dark, and of industrious habits; three friends preferred. 
“Sarah,” “ Elizabeth” and “ Jane” are of industrious 
habits, and would be likely to make good wives. 

PaRRELL LaSHine, twenty-four, 5ft, 5in., dark and 
handsome, a seaman in the Royal Navy, wishes to corre- 
spond with a young lady, about eighteen. Respondent 
must be good looking, fond of home and children ; a Suf- 
folk girl preferred. 

Ricuanrp S., twenty-seven, average height, fair, auburn 
hair, gray eyes, considered good lookin, steady and in- 











dustrious, would like to correspond with a tall, respect- 





able young lady, about twenty-two, loving, fond of home 
anda seed housekeeper. 

A.BeRt, twenty-four, 5ft. 7in., dark, considered good 
looking, loving, and fond of home and music, would like 


to correspond with a young , about nineteen, who is 
Am gaa height, is good looking, loving, and domesti- 
cated, 


Perer tue Great, twenty-three, dark, handsome, fond 
of home comforts, and of affectionate ition, would 
would like to correspond with a young lady who is about 
eighteen, tall, fair, pretty, res bly connected, fond of 
music and dancing, and a g housekeeper. 

Puituir, twenty-eight, rather tall, dark complexion, 
dark-brown hair, dark-brown eyes, considered good look- 
ing, and fond of home, would like to correspond with a 
young lidy, about twenty-three, medium height, fair, 
rood looking, fond of music and singing, and domesti- 


cated, 
Rosert, twenty-five, tall, handsome, light-brown hair, 
blue eyes, steady, fond of music, singins, dancing, and 
nd with a young 
pretty, fond of 
a good house- 


home comforts, would like to corres 
lady, about twenty-one, medium heig 
— and dancing, amiable, and must 
eeper. : 
AINTACK Cavan front se, 5ft. 7in,, a seaman in the 
Royal Navy, dark hair and whiskers, considered good 
looking by his shipmates, would like to correspond with 
a young lady, about Svente.0ne. Respondent must be 
good looking, of a loving disposition, and fond of home 
orToas cightedsi incite thdlight; Ghidi setts, golden bet 
Da, eighteen, medium air, pretty, golden hair, 
blue eyes, amiable disposition, well connec fond of 
music, dancing and singing, and an excellent pianist, 
desires to co: nd with a young geutleman, about 
twenty-three, ta! me, well educated, fond of 
home, music and dancing: ; 

WILLIE8, thirty-two, a widower, dark complexion, clerk 
by occupation, and has a small family, wishes to meet 
with a suitable wife—widow or otherwise—who is not 
older than himself, good looking, and fond of home and 
children. Some slight means preferred. To a person 
possessing the above qualifications “* Willie,” would prove 
a very loving hu +. 

Leosora and Lea wish to correspond with two gentle- 
men, “I ” is eight tall, fair, pretty, has gray 
eyes and a sweet temper; she wishes to meet with a 
young gentleman possessing a moderate income, and a 
public engagement. “ Leah,” twenty, dark, dark eyes 
and pretty ; prefers a gentleman in a public engagement, 
with a moderate income, or one who is about to go 
abroad. 

COMMUNICATIONS RECEIVED: 


H — pre is responded to by—** Adah,” twenty-eight, and 
k 7 


Happy Louisa by—* Cheerful Tom,” 5ft. 6iu., dark hair 
and eyes, and thinks he is all she requires. 

L. K. by—“ Merry Eliza,” 4ft. Yin. a tradesman's 
daughter, light-brown hair and eyes, and domesticated. 

Kirrr by—“ D.,” who belongs to the Fire Brigade, aud 
thinks he may suit “ Kitty's” wishes, as he is tall and 
fair. 

Emity B. by—“ Flying Royal Yardman,” twenty-two, 
5ft. 7}in., a young man in the navy, and considered good 
looking. 

Senn by—** Genevieve,” twenty-one, mediam height, 
rather fair, brown hair, Sempenety musical, of a 
very loving and amiable d ition, would be. perfectly 
willing to ‘‘ love, honour and obey ” in exchange for love, 
comfort and protection on the part of “ Sims. 

Broap Arrow by—“ Me: Alice,” twenty, fair, blue 
eyes, dark hair, not very but véry loving, and good 
tempered; and by—“ Kate,” nineteen, 5ft. 4in,, brown 
hair, and blue eyes. If «* Broad Arrow ” wan’ to go 
abroad “ Kate " would not mind it. 

Cuartts MacD. by—* Coralie,” eighteen, medium 
height, dark, with blue eyes, well educated, ionately 
fond of music and dancing, good tempered, and of a 
loving disposition; and by—" Miss J.,” twenty, very re- 
Deere f connected, has a little income, and is in a good 

ition. 

POpaIDE or Taz Mess by—“ Maria,” eighteen, medium 
height, dark-brown bair, gray eyes, th ghly d ti 
cated, rather good looking, fond of home, and thinks she 
could love a sailor from the bottom of her heart; by 
—‘* Ada with Golden Hair,” nineteen, fair complexion, 
good looking, in good circumstances, and thinks she can 
make a good wife to one who has led a life at sea, as she 
loves a true blue dearly ; and by—‘‘ Nisa M. D., nineteen. 
5ft. 6in,, considered very pretty, has fair hair, dark-biue 
eyes, is very domesticated, and could love a sailor from 
the bottom of her heart, if he returned her love. 

*,* Letters have been received from the following :— 
A. A. A.; 8. 0,; A Merry Girl (two); and Rose and 
Beatrice. 














Aut the Back Numpears, Parts and Votumes of the 
“Lonpon Reaper” are in print aud may be had at the 
Office, 334, Strand ; or will be sent to any part of the 
United Kingdom Post-free for ‘Three-halfpence, Eight- 
pence, and Five Shillings and Bightpence each. 

Spansnaaee Journal, Parts 1 to 4, Price Threepence 
each. 

Taz Lonpon Reaper, Post-free, Three-halfpence 
Weekly; or Quarterly Oue Shilling and Eightpeuce, 





*,* Now Ready Vou. XXIII, of Taz Lonpow Reaper, 
Price 4s; 6d. 
r Also, the Tittz and Inpgex to Von XXIIL., Price One 
ENNY. 





NOTICE. — Part 140, for Cuxtstuas, Now Ready, 
Price 6d, 





N.B.—CorgesPonDENTs Must ADDREss THIER LETTER 
To THe Epiror or “Tus Lowpon Reaper,” 334, Strar 


Ht We cannot undertake to return Rajected. Maui- 
scripts. As they are sent to us voluntarily, autores 
should retain copies. 


London: Published for the Proprietor, at 334, Strand, oy 
G. A. Sarra. 
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